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Preface 


The king salmon fishery on the Lake Huron side of Michigan’s 
eastern Upper Peninsula is both unique and new— which is to say 
that it is as yet largely undiscovered. The full enjoyment of it calls 
for techniques, tactics, and equipment all slightly different from 
those employed in other salmon fisheries we know of; we feel just a 
little queasy about revealing our playground to the world at large of 
fishermen and readers and do so trusting that you will not want to 
come here and spoil it for any of us. We also believe that there is 
room for many boats on our waters, especially if the fishermen who 
drive them possess some basic knowledge of the area and of the 
game that is best played here. 

Because the fishery is new it is also undeveloped in the sense 
that we do not have professionals operating in it — guides or charter 
boat men who will (or say they will) take parties out and show them 
how to kill many fish. We don’t want them, either—and truly sus- 
pect that the larger boats would be uncomfortable in our relatively 
shallow and hazardous waters. The rules that seem best to apply 
here are straightforward and the dream of any real sportfisherman 
who would engage the chinook salmon: small boats and light tackle 
to match the shallow waters and large fish. Ours is a sportsman’s 
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game and it is open to anyone who has or can pull together a small 
boat and a modest investment in basic equipment. The larger, more 
heavily invested boats will do better out of the deep-water ports 
where they can do their work unencumbered; our waters are best 
suited for the “purist” who wants to engage his fish one-on-one in 
waters well suited to experimentation and learning. For we have a 
lot to learn. 

Larry and I are not professionals. We both take friends fishing 
(selectively; one must be careful about with whom one agrees to 
spend time in a small, open boat) and derive great enjoyment from 
success passed along to another. Neither of us derives anything 
beyond that enjoyment and an occasional contribution for gas. 
Larry works at his work, I work at mine, and we fish for fun— 
trying to learn what we can as we go along our way. Thus in no 
sense is ours a how-to book. It is rather an account, in many 
respects simply autobiographical, of what we have done in learning 
about our home waters. Nor do we pretend to expertise, which also 
our undeveloped resource does not admit. We are strictly amateurs, 
who wish nothing more than to protect that status and keep on 
learning—and fishing. We are committed to the proposition that 
learning about our fishery is more fun than killing as many fish as 
may be possible in any given space of time and we suspect that the 
intrusion of professionals and experts could too easily taint the very 
resource we so cherish. 

For that reason too this book is honest. We did not and do not 
catch fish every time we go out. A journal that records that fact is 
not uniformly exciting reading; it’s not uniformly exciting writing 
either. But from the bad trips as surely as from the the good trips 
emerges a record of what we did, how we tried —maybe what we 
learned, or just fell back on. That too may be of some value to 
some other fisherman out on his own trip. 


Xil 


The Summer of 1986: 
a Gentle Introduction 


Late in the spring I decided to take up fishing the open waters 
of Lake Huron’s north shore area in earnest. 

I have been a fisherman, often to the amusement and conster- 
nation of friends and family, most of my life. The earliest family 
photos in which I truly recognize myself place me at the age of six 
or seven on various Les Cheneaux docks during the summertime, 
most often clutching what I must have considered a fine string of 
perch or other panfish. There followed a lengthy affair with bass, 
pike, and other handy trollables; at the age of eleven I was sent 
(otherwise disastrously) to a summer camp in the West and there 
discovered the joys of fly-fishing, though not very well, I think, for 
trout — mostly cutthroats near Yellowstone Lake. As a young man I 
again fished the waters of northern Lake Huron (pike and bass 
again, now having “outgrown” all but the heaviest sort of perch 
run), and in Les Cheneaux found the thrill of fly-fishing the June 
run of lake herring (cisco). At about the same time I entered a long 
apprenticeship on northern Michigan trout streams, which included 
the mandatory and exceedingly happy winter hours spent at the 
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flytier’s desk and the cursory study of ephemeridae, all of which 
gave me some success both on the stream and among the herring. 
Still later, after the love of trout made me eschew what I learnedly 
(if stuffily) came to call “rough” fish almost entirely, I took up 
trolling these northern waters for lake trout. And it was to refine on 
that far more than to hunt for the king salmon, which I as yet 
considered largely mythical—or belonging in any event to other 
sectors of other lakes —that I outfitted a small, open boat that was 
to be mine more or less exclusively for fishing. As I contemplate the 
matter I realize that this is the first and only boat I have ever 
bought for such a selfish and devious purpose as my own pleasure. 

When one lives on an island, as we do for the better part of the 
year (Marquette Island, the largest of the Les Cheneaux group), 
one counts on boats as surely as the city-dweller counts on his most 
appropriate combination of automobiles and other ground trans- 
portation. The first thing he will need, if he is any sort of family 
man, is a station wagon or pickup truck; the first thing he will 
discover, no matter what stake he thought at first he had in this 
preliminary and necessary investment, is that the fish gods are 
subservient to another pantheon who have decreed that it is against 
all the rules of order in the universe to take this primary vehicle 
fishing if there is any chance that children, houseguests, groceries, 
hardware, baggage, or any of sundry other goods and chattels 
might, just might, have to be transported anywhere. Boat number 
one is, ipso facto, dedicated to these greater purposes— which are 
not really greater, though they do carry the entire weight of the 
distaff and her rabble. Then, as children grow and other consider- 
ations prevail from year to year, there will have to be a second craft 
just to relieve the familial and household pressure on the first. A 
small outboard is the overworked if obvious solution. It is predes- 
tined from the very moment of its inception as an idea (also part 
and parcel of the definition of the need for it) to be perpetually 
busy keeping the very reasons for buying it out of the household 
master’s hair. It is also far too small to equip and take out onto the 
lake for fishing. 

Thus the new boat evolved naturally enough along with my 
rededication to the pursuit of larger fish in bigger and deeper 
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waters. Thus also commenced the partnership that finds its way 
into these pages. 

I had owned a pair of downriggers, which in an optimistic 
mood I had thought might somehow prove useful on the station 
wagon, for several years. There were only two things wrong with 
this arrangement (beyond the fact that the family boat could rarely 
if ever take me wherever it was I thought I wanted to go): I knew 
very little about how to use them or where, and the boat did not 
lend itself to their use (or much like them, either). So I was at a 
standoff and required a proper combination of new knowledge and 
appropriate equipment. 

Because of some limited previous exposure I knew that I 
wanted a seventeen-foot Aquasport hull to equip as my personal 
fishing boat; the open-water design and flow-through hull seemed 
ideally suited for a sporting life in northern Lake Huron. The rest, 
as it turned out, I placed in the capable hands of Larry Simonsen, 
who recommended the power, engineered the setup, encouraged 
and formed my sporting ideas, and sent me out and on my way. He 
also fished with me several times during this first year and so began 
sharing his knowledge, endured endless questions, expertly helped 
solve seemingly endless problems, and gently and persuasively 
guided me into the world of the king salmon. 

It seemed like a very slow start. I began the year by learning to 
fish the boat at what I knew and thought I liked best —long-lining 
for lake trout just off the shallow reef that extends to the southeast 
from Gravelly Island into the cool water of the East Entrance to the 
Les Cheneaux Islands in the spring of the year (June). I fussed with 
the downriggers there (and elsewhere) and mostly discovered that 
eight pounds of lead at the end of steel cable can cause a lot of 
trouble in shallow, boulder-strewn water—more trouble than it 
may be worth. But there at least I began spending the many hours I 
would need to become comfortable with the gear. 

Not that working manual downriggers is either arduous or 
overly complex. But there is a whole new sense of coordination to 
be learned between the eye, which must be constantly both on the 
depth sounder and on the rod tips, the mind, which must be both 
on the bottom of the lake and in the boat, and the body, which 
must find ways to work the boat and the other gear all at the same 
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time. Woody Hayes (in an early and dust-covered mood) said of the 
forward pass that when the ball is sent into the air three things can 
happen and two of them aren’t much fun. The same is true of 
terminal tackle attached to heavy weights and dragged relatively 
deep in relatively shallow waters. If it is all not terribly complex it is 
extremely subtle, and only time, far more of it than one would 
think, makes it all come together. One learns the gear and begins to 
learn the water —that is to say the bottom part of it, where the mind 
must learn to live. 

That process began for me at Gravelly Island with the lake 
trout. In June I took eighteen of them, which pleased me extremely. 
But as June wears on toward July the lakers disappear from the 
reef, or in any event become uninterested in shallow-water sport- 
fishing, and the time comes to look for other quarry in deeper 
water. At about this time Larry first came out with me to show me 
where and how to begin fishing for king salmon. It was still early in 
the season, and we went to Point Fuyards at what I now recognize 
as the edge of the shelf southwest of the point edging the deep 
water. There we trolled around briefly, neither finding fish nor 
gathering other evidence of their presence, finally deferring to a 
final and futile try for the lake trout, which I still fancied my best 
game. The importance of it all was that for the first time I had seen 
someone who knew what he was doing fishing with my downrig- 
ging gear in deeper water than I then understood. It was an impor- 
tant beginning in that it showed me first hand the preliminaries of 
what it was that I now knew I wanted to do. Even though the king 
salmon might still prove a curious myth locally —this is not, after 
all, deep Lake Michigan —it was clear that Larry took this seriously 
and knew what he was about. And I had to do something after the 
lakers gave out. 

The weather through most of late June I recall as being not 
uniformly friendly to the small-boat fisherman, but I worked at it 
nonetheless and added to the hours I would need to feel comfort- 
able with the gear and the water. The wind blew persistent and the 
chill hung on the water in the evening when, as I began to suspect, 
the respectable king salmon fisherman was most apt to take to the 
water, especially in the early season. But I stuck to it as I could, and 
mixed in such daytime hours as my leisure time allowed. I also 
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heard, the way one hears things on and around the water, that the 
only time to catch a salmon was at daybreak. As though one should 
set down at 6:15 and go home for breakfast at 6:30 a.m., which 
seemed a serious limitation in that theory, though perhaps one 
nicely designed for the man who must be elsewhere at, say, 8:00 
a.m. So I asked Larry, who was patient and willing to answer. 

“Phil,” he said (he sometimes talks like this, in italics for 
emphasis), “the very best time of day to catch a king salmon is 
exactly when you can get out to where he is.” 

I thought about that and it seemed wise enough for me. Still 
does. 

So I went to work at all convenient times of day—morning, 
afternoon, and evening—and in most weather conditions I could 
stand. The east wind up in this part of Lake Huron can be bad 
enough to keep a fellow at home. I learned to fish in most versions 
of weather, to work with wet feet and to change baits and reset lines 
in the pitch of a heavy swell and chop. I also began to yearn to 
catch a fish for all my hours. 

Then one day, and it was not as yet an altogether nice day, I 
realized that I was beginning to feel comfortable, that the parts 
were coming together into some sort of a whole, and that the long 
hours of exercise and study (learning the bottom, if just enough at 
first to begin avoiding the hazards natural and unnatural—an 
unmarked gill net, for instance) were turning a chore of trial and 
error into a pleasurable routine. I could go out to some of the 
stretches of water I was coming to know, set up, put down, troll 
comfortably, pick up, and come home all without anxiety over how 
I was doing it or if I was going to find some unknown version of 
trouble — which is always possible. It was about this time, not far 
off Coats Point and in water not very deep, that I saw my line 
release, the rod knock down, and, not too far out behind the boat, 
a salmon clear the water with my lure in his mouth. 

He broke off very quickly, but in that moment I knew both that 
I could and that I must catch one—and, I hoped, many more. It 
was possible, I was ready, and the opportunity would be mine. The 
fisherman was hooked. 

From that day my conferences with Larry became almost a 
daily affair, especially because I began to hear that other fisher- 
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men, many of whom now looked not so very different from me, 
were starting to bring in salmon from the environs of the West 
Entrance. Brulee Buoy was the mark most often mentioned. One 
evening —by now I had become a fairly regular member of the 
evening crowd—I watched a boat near me battle and boat what 
seemed a monster, though I am far from sure of its size in retro- 
spect; so now I had seen it done and joined in the congratulatory 
horn blowing and waving and showing off. I felt on the verge of 
brotherhood — maybe even manhood. 

June had by now blown itself out and the weather was moder- 
ating for the first week of July. At about this time Larry, who had 
been too busy to fish much, reported taking a party out in the 
evening off Point Fuyards and there boating eleven fish, most in 
excess of twenty pounds. “A//,” he assured me, in his best italics, 
“on black-and-gold Northport Nailer trolling spoons.” 

Soon thereafter, on what I recall as perhaps the last of the cold, 
gray, and blustery evenings of the early summer, my son Philip 
consented to join his dad (by now considered bordering on daft by 
certain elements of the family) and, off Coats Point and on or near 
what we now call Windswept Shoal, his designated line took our 
first king salmon. It was not a large specimen by any standard, 
perhaps eight or nine pounds, but it proved firsthand that it could 
be done and that we could do it (see photo p. 7). It also led immedi- 
ately to the predictable round of picture taking and happy talk and, 
not just coincidentally, sent me almost full-time onto the water. The 
trick, or so it seemed, was the black-and-gold, which I soon deter- 
mined to fish in combination with black-and-silver as closely 
related on the spectrum and therefore a logical pair. 

And it worked. Very shortly—perhaps it was the next 
afternoon—I brought in four fish from the same location and on 
the same combination of lures, at least some on each; they were 
very small grilse, but all my own and because of them I knew that I 
was onto something I loved. We all also by now had learned to love 
to eat these fish, a better treat by far even than our favorite lake 
trout. It was not at all long, possibly as soon as that same evening, 
that I caught a larger fish (a result of the picture session suggests it 
was in the fourteen-pound class [see photo p. 9]) and the family 
knew beyond reasonable doubt that I was gone for the summer, or 
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however long these fish might be found in the neighborhood. 
Black-and-silver and black-and-gold was the solution of the 
moment, and it worked for several days. I reported all this to Larry 
with great pride in accomplishment: because I was doing it, the 
king salmon in our northern waters was no myth, and I was becom- 
ing a part of this new story. 

The first activity of the season, as I participated in it, was 
consistently shallower than I thought logical; for several weeks 
there was no point in fishing any deeper than 25 or 30 feet. I 
wondered why a large and dominant fish who might have 50 or 60 
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feet of water at his disposal and who most often showed himself on 
the fish finder as living somewhere near the bottom seemed unim- 
pressed with eight- and ten-pound lead weights threatening to beat 
him about the head while he would rise 20 or 25 feet off the bottom 
to take a lure in one of the middle strata. The “drop it right on his 
nose” theory and mode of operation didn’t seem to accomplish 
much. Fishing a lure as a lure, often well above him, did, however. 
I didn’t at the time know much about thermal strata and their effect 
on forage and predator species. I still don’t, and I strongly suspect 
that knowledge of thermal layering (together with the investment in 
down equipment that that sort of knowledge will cost) is far more 
relevant to the deep-water fisheries in other parts of the Great 
Lakes than it is to the predominantly shallow-water one we enjoy in 
the waters of northern Lake Huron. Larry and I suspect that ther- 
mal layering in our waters has a greater effect on the local presence 
of bait fish than it does upon the salmonids, who may not, when 
they are in the shallower waters, be as heat sensitive as rumor 
would have it and who will thus ascend (or descend) into the 
kitchen. In any event our shared experience suggests: that in our 
shallow-water fishery the fish finder gives us the presence of fish 
together with some very general clues as to their behavior. From 
that moment the fisherman is obliged to fall back on his knowledge 
of local fishing conditions or what he most recently heard at the 
bait shop. As the season progressed I found it more often necessary 
to vary depths, though seldom did we (do we) find it necessary to 
go down much more than about S50 feet. 

Then came a dry spell, which may be a natural if not predicta- 
ble event in the course of any season. For seven or eight or nine 
days I could not take a fish or generate any underwater interest in 
what I was doing. I tried every color and type of lure I had on hand 
and bought a variety of new ones on any overheard hint of some- 
thing that might work. I explored water not yet familiar to me— 
and found old net stakes, wrecks, and underwater structures I 
never imagined. Nothing I tried worked and I feared the worst: the 
salmon must be gone and I had not yet my now guaranteed share. It 
did not occur to me how much I was learning in this frantic hunt 
for fish, which, as it turned out, had not quite disappeared from 
the entire north shore of Lake Huron. Larry patiently told me to 
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keep after them, that they would come back. Having no other 
reasonable option, I did. 

What I was learning was the bottom, hazards— both natural 
and unnatural—and all. Most important were the structures, of 
which I was only dimly becoming aware. In a shallow water basin 
formed by glaciers there are and will be structures, reefs that extend 
off points or intrude into deep water where they at first seem not to 
belong and shelves that ease gradually into the depths off island 
faces to the southeast. Among them are deep basins, often soft and 
uniform because they are silted, but almost always rimmed with 
rock formations. These, because of their uniformity of depth, seem 
the logical places to fish, which often enough is the case. The 
structures, the formations of rock or of other sedimentary mate- 
rial, seem at first only to get in the way, often in a most unfriendly 
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fashion. But in the shallow water of northern Lake Huron lying 
south off the eastern Upper Peninsula, water defining a salmon 
fishery unlike any other we know of in the Great Lakes, the struc- 
tures, together with the currents that swirl around them and the 
variations of temperature that they bring, become the fisherman’s 
best friends. At first they seem only an overt threat to any down 
equipment; then they become the cover and the habitat within 
which the fish live and feed and the most essential element of the 
fisherman’s knowledge, the first weapon in his arsenal. 

I spent a good deal of time bumping into things and so inadver- 
tently finding out where they are and how they are shaped. But I 
was mostly trying to avoid them; I didn’t yet know how important 
this preliminary knowledge was to be. 

In time, somewhere I seem to recall toward the end of the 
second week in July, my dry spell came to an end— with what I also 
seem to recall was a twenty-pound-class fish taken in company with 
my stepfather, Fred Toepel, near the Les Cheneaux Islands; so I 
knew that the season had not unfairly and abruptly abandoned me 
in favor of other fishermen in other locations (see photo p. 11). 
Fish were still present and would take, as it turned out, the black- 
and-silver and black-and-gold combinations. And that proved true, 
with adjustments in depth and length of set and momentary suc- 
cesses on other color combinations, through the season. These 
color combinations became my bread and butter until the season 
changed and then abruptly came to an end because of weather in 
late August. I had heard consistently that on or about August first 
conventional wisdom would call for a change of tactics and lures, 
that Nailer spoons would have to give way to plugs (J-Plugs, Nailer 
plugs, Rapalas, Hot ’N Tots, and the like) trolled fast through 
schooling fish no longer specifically hungry. But while anticipating 
this dramatic change in menu I kept catching fish on the spoons 
and rarely found the tight and disinterested schools that would call 
it forth. Other fishermen did, and seem to have fished them with 
success; I stuck with what was working for me and seem to have 
done as well as anyone else. Larry, even while anticipating the 
change, encouraged me to stay on a consistent course until there 
might be a reason to change. It also seemed in this year that the 
black-and-green Nailer, fished slightly deeper than the others, took 
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brown trout with some consistency in among the salmon until well 
into August. 

I said that Larry taught me to stick with what I might be doing 
until I found a reason to change it; we think that holds true at any 
time and forms an important aspect of a winning attitude. But such 
reasons in a small boat on big water are not always objective and 
clear—and we think that no one should abandon a successful tactic 
because he hears at the bait shop that someone else (often on other 
water or under different conditions) has made a successful catch 
using a different tactic. What one is most comfortable with because 
it works for him is what is most important, especially in combina- 
tion with an open mind and a backup plan in the event of failure. 
We will always, for instance, drag at least one copy of the lure that 
last worked at the depth and in the set at which it last worked. 
Other lines will be set according to instinct or recent information 
from other quarters. From that point forward, however, the strate- 
gies are open. We will first vary depths according to information 
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that comes in on the fish finder and then lures—one line at a time, 
generally, leaving the last successful set alone until some other 
combination proves better. Larry will change lures and tactics more 
readily than I will, which proves only that I am more stubborn and 
less imaginative than he is; but we are both looking for reasons, 
vague though they may appear to be. Just getting no hits while 
finding very few fish is not a reason; finding fish at the 50-foot 
water depth and not at the 70-foot water depth and then fishing 
over them within range and without success may be a reason to play 
with lure, speed, depth, and set. Only experience will give the fish- 
erman these reasons and teach him how to hunt in our shallow and 
distinctive waters; what works on one piece of water for one fisher- 
man may not work on another for his brother. We try to listen to 
and learn from the experience of others, but almost always start off 
on the basis of our own— keeping alternatives in the bank for con- 
tingencies. Knowledge of what to do in any given moment is built 
on everything that precedes it; memories of a previous season, or 
the advice of a friend who has stored such memories, in combina- 
tion with an open mind, will do as a point of beginning. 

The first fish of the season, in late June and early July, came in 
from the waters outside Coats Point. It was not long, however, 
before and then again just after the July dry spell, until the salmon 
moved into Marquette Bay inside the West Entrance and there 
proved entirely catchable. That bay is a relatively flat silted basin 
almost uniformly 48 to 55 feet in depth and home to a sustained 
deep-water bug hatch (ephemeridae, caddis, and a variety of 
smaller waterbornes) that develops in June and lasts well into July. 
It is extremely hard to tell what the exact relationship between the 
salmonids and this hatch may be (examination of stomach contents 
and fecal matter yields little that is conclusive to the amateur), but 
it is clear that the onset of the hatch signals the beginning of pro- 
ductive fishing in the West Entrance basin. At the very least we can 
(and do) suspect that the forage fish and to an extent the brown 
trout come in to dine on this seasonally plentiful supply of protein 
and the salmon mix in with them—perhaps taking some bugs as 
they come off the bottom, certainly preying on the bait fish. In any 
case, the West Entrance bug hatch at least coincides with the first 
annual gathering of the king salmon in the shallow waters adjacent 
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to Les Cheneaux. The outer waters of the eastern side of the islands 
are considerably cooler, the bottom terrain generally either more 
rocky or much deeper, and do not seem to support a sustained 
hatch of the same mix of bugs that in some fashion attract the fish 
to the West Entrance. 

From Marquette Bay and the West Entrance, however, as the 
season progressed (and boat traffic in that location increased with 
the catches reported) we began to want to hunt more carefully in 
other locations—first out Middle Entrance and along the outer 
bank of Marquette Island Shelf west toward Point Fuyards Reef, 
then in the deep water that comes in to the Point Fuyards bank, 
then along both sides of the trench that runs along the entire south- 
west side of Marquette Island, coming around Windswept Shoal 
and in to Coats Point, then out toward Goose Island—and else- 
where as the spirit and Larry’s knowledge moved us. The hunting 
proved good, with daily variations, throughout this wide area, 
though it may be that we never again found the sustained concen- 
trations of fish that gathered at and near the West Entrance during 
the early season. In fact the West Entrance remained productive 
throughout the season, particularly during the evening hours (St. 
Ignace News photo p. 14). Through late July and on into August I 
especially enjoyed a late-afternoon and evening trip that would 
permit me to put down off Marquette Island Shelf and troll over 
Point Fuyards Reef and then northwest along the trench outside 
Marquette Island, arriving at the West Entrance as darkness came 
on. Through all this Larry cajoled and guided me, and as July gave 
way to August it became increasingly clear that his boat and mine, 
though often enough near each other (and occasionally one or two 
other antisocial diehards), rarely mixed with the crowds (especially 
the persistent one at Brulee Buoy) and seemed to be doing far better 
than those who did. I did not fish much in this year to the east of 
Middle Entrance; time seemed short enough just trying to learn the 
water around Marquette Island. Though there were nets set along 
Gravelly Island Reef, which made the East Entrance itself difficult, 
there were consistent reports of good catches from down there— 
and of crowds of fishermen near the Gravelly Island entrance buoy. 
I resolved to learn my way farther in that direction in 1987. 
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One late morning in July (a beautiful, calm, sultry day as I 
recall it), while fishing outside the West Entrance off Coats Point, I 
marked an unusual number of fish holding very shallow (6 to 10 
feet). I briefly ran one line (perhaps with a Little Cleo on it) as a 
straight line, which accomplished nothing, and then put down a 
really long set (fifty or sixty yards) with a Northport Nailer trolling 
spoon behind a weight lowered only 6 feet —a tactic I have rarely 
heard of anyone else using. Other action was very slow so I gave 
this some time. I was surprised to get a hit on it and then land a 
small (3 to 4 pounds) splake. No one I can find knows of any other 
taken in Les Cheneaux waters in twelve or fifteen years, nor do we 
know of American plants of them in Lake Huron. We speculate 
that it must have been a Canadian fish that migrated into our 
waters. 

I fished as faithfully as I could through the summer, until the 
weather took a nasty change toward fall late in the third week in 
August. The wind came on like November in combination with rain 
that made the late summer and early fall one of the wettest and 
least pleasant northern Michigan remembers; lake levels rose dra- 
matically (as much, perhaps, because of the lack of evaporation as 
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the persistence of precipitation) and fishing became difficult in 
direct proportion to the difficulty of open-water boating. By the 
third week in August I was taking a noticeable percentage of river- 
ready fish, darkened from the bright silver they usually show in the 
water (grayish on the belly and golden brown on the flanks), often 
gray in the mask, the lower jaw developing a more pronounced 
hook (most especially in the males), emaciated and considerably 
less vigorous in the fight, their flesh turning pale and mealy. These 
fish have begun their final chemical change, beginning to “cook” 
already as some would have it; they are ready to spend themselves 
on a new generation and are dying. They are no longer either 
handsome or brave, nor are they worthy or noble; they are tired 
and resigned to their end no matter what form it may take. 

Most of the remaining fish share the early fall instinct to 
school, even if many of them have not yet come to the end of their 
cycles. Thus among the river-ready crowd one can often enough 
take healthy younger fish that persist in mixing with the sexually 
mature and hormone-driven spawners. The difficulty is that the 
spawners, whatever the source of their final energy (they are no 
longer, it would seem, feeding, as they were but a few weeks 
before), put on one final show of intense aggression, as though 
turning territorial over their beds even while still in open water, 
ready to drive off potential marauders. In any event, once the fish 
are well into their change it seems the angler will take more and 
more spawners and fewer of the less mature but more attractive 
fish. Some of these can still be taken in the summer feeding 
grounds, but other cyclical elements seem to prevail and the feeding 
is no longer so intense. As the sun recedes from its summertime 
heights and the water begins to cool, the forage fish would appear 
to change their location and with them the next several years’ 
classes of healthy salmon similarly shift their grounds, slow down 
metabolically, and retreat into other regions of the lake to wait for 
another warm season of intense activity and growth. 

As reticent as I was to see my first exciting year in this fishery 
wind down, I was ready by late August to accept the mandates of 
bad weather and spent fish. The last fury of energy that sent them 
up the Carp River and even into the drainage ditches at the sides of 
the roads (another unattractive feature of the high water and heavy 
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rains) could not attract me. I would happily enough leave it to 
others to hook or snag and then subdue them with large nets in 
these unusual circumstances. It is beyond me to understand what 
one is to do with a fish that nature has already ruined by breaking 
down its flesh as it comes to the end of its cycle. 

The first great lesson of the North Shore king salmon fishery 
remains the bottom. That it lies so close and is so cantankerously 
various and strewn with hazards distinguishes our fishery from any 
other we know of; in our waters the depth-sounding function is the 
most important, perhaps the only singularly important, electronic 
function on board. Out of a deep-water harbor, as are most salmon 
fishing harbors in the three northern Great Lakes, it may be neces- 
sary to locate a position on the open water with a loran to find a 
school at a particular depth with a fish finder so that one can drop 
weights and lures into the middle of it. In our waters one must be 
able to hunt the terrain in which the fish seem to take up residence 
at least during the warm months, which means, first, learning the 
terrain and so turning a sometimes confusing antagonist into a 
familiar friend. It is always possible to go to Brulee Buoy at the 
West Entrance or to the Gravelly Island Reef buoy at the East 
Entrance and either troll arbitrarily back and forth in water that is 
deep enough to be safe or find some other boats that seem to be 
having success and follow them around. And one stands perhaps an 
even chance of catching a fish that way. But he will stand a far 
greater chance, and have a great deal more fun, if he learns the 
territory and the structures and how to spread out on it. 

There is much territory available around and near the Les Che- 
neaux Islands; even if none of us likes crowds it will accommodate 
a great many more fishing boats than those that currently use it. It 
is either good news or bad depending on your point of view that 
commercial charter boats with large parties, multiple lines, and 
thus much invested in gear that goes down under the water will find 
our structures and their hazards inhospitable. Our waters are in 
tribal commercial grids (which also guarantees them as sportfishing 
waters into perpetuity) and for many years before that determina- 
tion (1979) were home to white commercial fishermen. That means 
we have nets—sometimes well marked, sometimes, or so it seems, 
not so well—and also abandoned net stakes (not marked at all) and 
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occasionally unmarked smaller gill net sets (tribal sustenance nets, 
illegal if unmarked and equally illegal if not tribal in origin). We 
also have a small collection of wrecks with vertical spars and a 
variety of other unnatural hazards we cannot identify. And that is 
all a part of the fun and the frustration of a shallow-water, light- 
tackle fishery. 

For the record, because the record is a part of what this small 
volume is about, on top of the eighteen lake trout already men- 
tioned, at the end of my first year as a king salmon fisherman —and 
this a year that started late as I was trying to figure out what to do 
with it and then ended early because of the unseasonable onset of 
bad weather—I had taken forty-nine kings and about a dozen 
brown trout (two trophies, with the dog we call Beagle, are on p. 
18). There are those who said that it was a remarkable first year. In 
fact, Larry said so—in italics. 
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Fall ’86: Two I had mounted (with the dog we call Beagle) 
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If all things were fair and equal, Larry L. Simonsen would be 
the sole author of this book rather than a collaborator in it. I have 
said elsewhere that, if he did not invent the north Lake Huron 
shore chinook salmon fishery, more than anyone else he labored to 
discover and then learn about it. And he remains its guiding and 
informing spirit. Other fishermen, visitors and local residents alike, 
stop by and check with Larry both before going out and after they 
have come in; when we are fishing and on the air with our radios it 
is Larry who gets all the calls as soon as his presence is noticed. He 
is sort of the center of our version of madness and the dean of our 
college. His work as an outboard technician at Cedarville Marine 
meshes beautifully with his summertime avocation; he has set up 
virtually all the boats in the area that have been professionally 
rigged for deep trolling—and as often as not engendered the inter- 
est of their owners and guided them toward their successes. What 
began for him as an understandably private enthusiasm in short 
order became an all but selfless promotion for the good of the area, 
in which, to be sure, we all participate, but which offers only 
ancillary return on time and dollars spent. As he learned he shared 
his knowledge of the fishery and that shared knowledge more than 
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any other single factor has become common knowledge among the 
area’s salmon fishermen. 

Larry was born in Holland, Michigan (later to become the 
southern center of Lake Michigan’s salmon-fishing industry), in 
1942, where he also spent his early life. Both his mother and his 
father, however, were sportsmen who loved fishing and hunting, so 
he was brought into the eastern Upper Peninsula for vacations 
devoted to one or the other from early in his life. Only hunting 
caught Larry’s early attention; he learned to love the woods, where 
he is still most deeply at home, and the fields and marshes and the 
game they will surrender to the patient and skillful. He liked fishing 
well enough, but /oved hunting. In 1963, tired of city life (I guess 
that happens to a number of us) and drawn to the woods and 
waters of the Upper Peninsula, he moved north without prospects. 
At first he worked as many as three jobs. He also met and in short 
order married Roberta (Robby) Daniels, who still manages to put 
up with him and even tolerates the likes of me—who makes an 
enthusiasm for fishing worse by proposing to write about it. Larry 
worked for four years at Red’s (then Ralph’s) Marina in Hessel, and 
in 1967 commenced a twenty-year association with the E. J. Mer- 
taugh Boat Works, also in Hessel. Early in the spring of 1987 he 
moved to Cedarville Marine. 

In Holland, Larry witnessed the beginnings and initial growth 
of the Lake Michigan salmon-fishing industry. It did not much 
attract him as a sport. It was early—and remains— dominated by 
larger boats with “professional” crews and an expensive load of 
electronic gear. The object of it is to go out onto deep water with 
graphs and other fish-finding equipment, locate a school of 
salmon, and then broadcast one’s loran coordinates so that the 
other boats, having fanned out to do the same thing, can home in 
on the successful hunter. Then the fleet drops all its lines to the 
depth of the school and all the boats fish it together. 

Because the heart of the industry is the charter boat and the 
professional crew can never be sure what sort of customer is going 
to show up with money, the logical rules that follow call for: large 
boats (to accommodate the charters), stiff rods (for muscle), heavy 
deep-water trolling reels (appropriate for fish that are biologically 
adjusted for the depths and intent on staying down there), and 
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unbreakable lines (so that a fish can be “played” as quickly as 
possible to the transom while the boat is kept under way and with- 
out disturbing the other sets)—as many as can be fished legally by 
the licensees on board, to increase the catch and create the impres- 
sion of schooling bait fish. All this sounds like Gulf Stream fishing 
on the east coast of Florida and suggests a greater investment in 
equipment than the average person is willing or able to make for 
just having fun. It also implies a diminishing return in sporting 
values for the fisherman who cares about them. So, though Larry 
lived in the shadow of the harbor and watched both the fleet and 
the log of customers grow (together with such entities as Magna- 
Dyne Products, which started as a mom-and-pop shop making — 
only later manufacturing— Northport Nailer trolling spoons), he 
was not seriously attracted to salmon fishing as a sport until much 
later and from a more northerly perspective. 

We know that king salmon first made their way into waters 
outside the Les Cheneaux Islands by about 1976; we also know that 
they were caught only incidentally by sportsmen that early — usually 
found mixed in among lake trout and very often, one suspects, 
taken quite by accident and either discarded or ignored. The chi- 
nook suffered locally for lack of publicity and because north Lake 
Huron waters were not yet a part of a coherent stocking program. 
Larry went fishing in 1978, when he began outfitting his small boat 
for deep trolling and exploring the possibilities of the small boat as 
a vehicle in which to pursue the largest game fish the Great Lakes 
serves up —an unusual approach in a sport still dominated by much 
larger boats with more sophisticated equipment. In 1979 he bought 
the graph that still serves him; it, or something like it, is the single 
essential piece of electronic gear on board, more important in the 
north Lake Huron fishery for its depth-sounding function than for 
its fish-finding one. 

At first Larry trailed his rig south, fishing on weekend excur- 
sions out of Holland and Grand Haven and Muskegon; later he 
explored the Lake Huron side, putting in at Harrisville and Oscoda 
(his brother was at Wortsmith Air Force Base). In this process, and 
by talking with other fishermen (even, on occasion, the profession- 
als who work out of the deep-water ports) who had been at the 
game longer than he, Larry learned the basics of downrigging and 
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became first familiar and then comfortable with the necessary gear 
and basic techniques. Only having gained this first knowledge of 
fundamentals did he begin to explore the north Lake Huron fish- 
ery. Lack of money also cut into his weekend travels and made the 
exploration of his backyard prudent. 

Though by 1980 and 1981 Larry knew firsthand that king 
salmon were present in our northern waters, and he had begun to 
catch a share of them, he describes his early years in our waters as 
hard—in part because there were few other knowledgeable and 
dependable sport fishermen on the water with whom he could share 
experiences and thereby learn. So he proceeded necessarily by trial 
and error, applying what he had learned in the south, trying to do 
what he thought someone else might be doing, without knowing if 
he was proceeding correctly. He describes himself as not having 
become particularly efficient until about 1983, his first really good 
year. He began to suspect that the north Lake Huron fishery is in 
several particulars different from what evolved out of the deep- 
water ports to the south, if only in that there is so much less deep 
water here and the fish shortly proved that they were not uniformly 
in it. Clearly a modified set of rules would have to evolve here and 
that evolution was not to be an overnight affair. 

There were other fishermen out on the water, certainly by 1983, 
but it is hard to know how or what they were doing. More often 
than not, by all accounts, boats rigged for deep trolling and out- 
bound from Cedarville or Hessel were headed for the deep waters 
of the Straits of Mackinac or Cheboygan there to fish for lake 
trout. Early on they would commonly enough pass Larry by, 
unable to believe what he was doing. Even when he brought salmon 
ashore he was often met by disbelief, as though he must have taken 
his small boat and crossed forty or more miles of open water in an 
evening to have made such a catch, because “we just don’t have that 
kind of fish around here.” 

But we did and we do and it looks like we should have more 
and more of them into the future. The local lake trout sport fishery 
is primarily a springtime affair, while the water is still cold and the 
fish come in on the shallow reefs and can be caught by trolling with 
long lines. In the seventies and early eighties (before the 1985 con- 
sent agreement finalized and formalized Judge Fox’s opinion and 
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dramatically changed the local lake trout fishery) the lake trout 
provided fine sport and a good number of boats geared up to fish 
them. But the water warms with the coming of summer and the 
retreat of the trout into the depths left all these boats looking for 
something to do. It is not a big transition to add a set of downrig- 
gers to a boat already rigged for trolling and one must suspect that 
that is exactly what happened. Spurred on at least in part by Larry’s 
success, by the summers of 1983 and 1984 a few other fishermen, 
Junior Dutcher and Merle Johnson prominent among them, shifted 
their summertime efforts to the salmon, known by then to be 
present. It was still a hunting and prospecting job and it is hard to 
say just how well any of them did; but the new fishery came alive in 
these years. 

The first year in which Larry really felt comfortable with what 
he was doing was 1983; he knew that he had mastered the equip- 
ment and the techniques and had learned enough about the water 
(especially the bottom of it) to stand at least an equal chance with 
anyone else of going out in an evening and catching a king salmon. 
He could plan his trips knowing the water he so planned to fish, 
and even find his way in out of a fog using only his depth sounder 
for navigation. In 1984, the last year in which he kept a count, 
Larry took 132 salmon, after which the significance of numbers 
paled for him. The next year was comparably good. He spent 1986 
setting up and powering a new boat, which allowed him little fish- 
ing time, though he did catch fish when he was able to fish, and in 
good numbers. 
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The evolution of a king salmon fishery in the Michigan waters 
of Northern Lake Huron was not exactly a planned event; at no 
time, that is, did any fisheries authority, state or federal, introduce 
salmon into our waters so that they would live or return here and 
thus enhance the fishing opportunities for the fleets of small boats 
that operate out of Cedarville and Hessel. Nor was it exactly an 
accident; chinook were introduced into our neighborhood as a part 
of a general fisheries management plan for northwestern Lake 
Huron and they took hold for whatever finny reasons in our 
backyard. 

No matter what we might like to believe, it is well to remember 
that the reason for the introduction of the Pacific salmon species 
(coho, chinook, and pink) into the northern Great Lakes was singu- 
lar and had little to do with united conservation clubs or sportfish- 
ing, charter boat, and steelhead and salmon fisherman’s associa- 
tions, all of whom now have and maintain a special interest in their 
management. It was the alewife, that oily little intruder from salt 
water who made his way when no one was looking (like the sea 
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lamprey) into the upper Great Lakes by way of Ontario’s Welland 
Canal and here established himself so successfully as to become 
both a pest and a genuine threat to lakefront property values and 
public health. Exactly when this unwelcome guest made his first 
appearance in the lakes is unclear, but by the mid-1960s his pres- 
ence was sorely felt; our freshwater varieties of copepods, diatoms, 
and planktons proved much to his liking and as a species he was an 
aggressively successful competitor against other diners on the same 
fare who thus immediately threatened the balance of life in the 
lakes. Too, for whatever reason (and several were given, most often 
having to do with the nature and placement of his dorsal spines), no 
Great Lakes predator species seemed much interested in his pres- 
ence, even sea gulls apparently ignoring him. 

During the summer of 1987 I found alewives repeatedly in the 
stomachs of brown trout, which suggests that freshwater predators 
(though the brown is not a native, having been introduced into the 
Great Lakes watershed from German stock before the turn of this 
century) can learn to prey on him, so perhaps only his essential 
foreignness protected him during the early stages of his residence. 
In any event, he vastly overpopulated our waters and then demon- 
strated a not understood capacity for spontaneously dying off (now 
thought to have to do with seasonally changing water temperatures 
in combination with overpopulation and spawning stress) and blan- 
keting beaches, often during the same seasons when people wanted 
to use them. The stench and nuisance were considerable and, 
because in salt water they naturally prey on the alewife, led directly 
to the introduction of salmonids into the Great Lakes. Though it 
was recognized almost immediately, their value as a sport fish had 
only a secondary bearing on the preliminary decision to intervene 
with a fisheries management policy that would introduce yet 
another artificial variation to the natural balance of species in 
North America’s largest inland aquarium. 

Among the half dozen or so primary rivers chosen to host the 
first plants of coho (locally called both silver and Alaskan salmon) 
in the 1960s was the Carp, whose drainage comprises the heartland 
of Mackinac County and which empties into St. Martin Bay but 
fifteen miles west of Les Cheneaux. Differing from its near neigh- 
bor, the Pine River (which runs through Rudyard farm country and 
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becomes heavily silted), the Carp’s watershed drains clean forest- 
land, its water runs cool and clear, and its bottom provides a nice 
variety of habitats, from rocky riffles and low falls to still, sandy 
stretches undercutting rich cedar banks. This was already ideal 
water for the introduction of brown trout and steelhead, which, 
with lake trout, were to be the featured items of a northern Lake 
Huron sport fishery; the salmon, though early discovered to be 
fishable and entirely desirable, had a more serious purpose. 

The salmon experiment seems to have worked well as a fish- 
eries management tool benefiting the three northern lakes espe- 
cially; predator and forage species worked out their own balance as 
salmonid plantings continued to encourage that balance, alewife 
die-offs slowly ceased, and simultaneously, especially on Lake 
Michigan, the salmon-fishing industry was born with the coho at its 
heart and center. But the subsequent story of the Carp River coho is 
sad enough. In the early days of the salmon program the fish from 
any river would school and so travel the lake of their choice; the 
Carp River fish, it is said, moved down Lake Huron in a mass 
(fished on the Michigan side of the lake only incidentally), turning 
at the mouth of the St. Clair River to head up the Canadian side. 
The Canadians reportedly declared a derby, invited their American 
friends over, and turned both commercial nets and sport-fishing 
lines loose on them: The remaining salmon were also heavily 
spawn-bagged and snagged on their return home and, only a few 
short years into the program, after about 1973 or 1974 there was 
not again a significant return of coho salmon to the Carp River. 
Nor was there evidence of significant natural reproduction in this 
river, as seems to be generally the case in Lake Huron streams. 

Not long thereafter chinook salmon made what would appear 
to have been their first appearance in the waters of Lake Huron’s 
north shore, small fish mixed among lake trout recently planted by 
the Michigan Department of Natural Resources (DNR), as is docu- 
mented in a front page newspaper photo (July 15, 1976 [p. 29]). 
Exactly where these fish came from is uncertain, though about this 
time both the Straits of Mackinac and the St. Marys River areas 
were being considered for development as salmon fisheries with a 
potential like that of the Lake Michigan and southern Lake Huron 
ports. The north shore just happened to have been in the middle 
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and so fell heir to a resource that, though discovered, would have 
to wait to be explored and developed. 

It is also clear the king salmon move around the lake, both in 
schools and individually, and sometimes very rapidly. It is in fact 
widely suspected that a number of the fish in northern waters dur- 
ing the summer months make their way down lakes Michigan and 
Huron to winter in the slightly warmer waters to the south. By the 
late seventies Rogers City and some of the more southerly Lake 
Huron ports were getting plants and developing fisheries, so it is 
likely that some of these fish strayed into our waters and seem to 
have found them congenial. In any event, not until about 1980 were 
king salmon planted by the DNR in the Lake Huron waters of 
Mackinac County. In that year (as the story is told by both local 
sportsmen and DNR officers) a fisheries truck strayed and dumped 
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100,000 kings into East Moran Bay at St. Ignace; in that year also 
100,000 of them were introduced into the Carp River. In 1981 there 
were no plants in our waters. But 1982 saw the beginnings of a 
consistent program; in that year there was a modest plant (about 
52,000) in the Carp and at about the same time a larger plant 
(100,000) was introduced to the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie 
and thus began the conscious annual effort to bring along a chi- 
nook sport fishery in the eastern Upper Peninsula. There were large 
plants in 1984 in the Carp, Moran Bay, and Sault Ste. Marie, 
together with a smaller plant at De Tour. The Sault, St. Ignace, and 
the Carp River have received fish each year since and these fish 
undoubtedly form the nucleus of the population that now inhabits 
the waters of the north shore. (I am indebted to Chuck Payment of 
the Michigan DNR, Fisheries Division, Newberry, who endured a 
telephone interview and gave me the planting figures.) 

In the meantime, in May of 1979 Judge Fox of the United 
States District Court in Grand Rapids handed down his long- 
awaited decision in the matter of United States v. State of Michigan 
in which the federal district court broadly redefined the law regard- 
ing tribal fishing rights in the Great Lakes. In a broad historical 
perspective (which Judge Fox also employed; he based his argu- 
ments on premises derived from the Northwest Ordinance [1787], 
the Treaty of Ghent [1814], the Treaty of Washington [1836], and 
the Treaty of 1855 [Detroit]) federal authority, as the sole constitu- 
tional authority for making and administering treaties with sover- 
eign foreign nations [see map on p. 32], found in favor of itself by 
affirming its power to deal with all matters, including tribal fishing 
rights, deriving from or implied in the treaties.! Counselor George 
M. Covington has observed (letter; October 30, 1985) that in this 
“interesting ... opinion . . . Judge Fox is apparently attempting to 
rectify single-handedly 200 years of abuse of Indians. It particu- 
larly seems like it would have been wise and easy for Judge Fox to 
follow Justice Douglas’s opinion in Puyallup IT (see pp. 267-68). In 
that case, the Supreme Court apparently held that the state [Wash- 
ington in this matter] had the power to regulate Indian fishing to 
the extent necessary for conservation purposes. However, Judge 
Fox distinguishes that case and holds that the state [of Michigan] 
has absolutely no power to regulate Indian fishing.” 
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Subsequently, in 1981, the Circuit Court of Appeals modified 
the opinion slightly and the United States Supreme Court declined 
to accept certiorari. It is thus that Judge Fox’s opinion has become 
the law with which we all must live. The 1985 consent agreement is 
the document in which the State of Michigan, represented in the 
signature of Ronald O. Skoog, then director of the DNR, resigns its 
authority over tribal fishing to the United States Department of the 
Interior and the three tribal communities (Bay Mills, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and Grand Traverse). Henceforth tribal fishing is regulated 
by an Executive Council consisting of five members with equal 
votes: one representative from each of the tribal communities, one 
representative from the Department of the Interior (these four seats 
represent the overwhelming base of federal power in the fisheries 
issue), and one representative from the state Department of Natu- 
ral Resources. Amici curiae in the matter, who also signed the 
consent agreement, include: the Michigan United Conservation 
Clubs, the Grand Traverse Area Sport Fishing Association, the 
Michigan Charterboat Association, and the Michigan Steelhead 
and Salmon Fisherman’s Association. 

Judge Fox extended the land cessions of the treaties into the 
waters of Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior (see map on p. 
33). Maps attached to the consent agreement, for the most part 
provided by the State of Michigan documenting the allocation of 
treaty waters as roughed out by Judge Fox’s earlier map, subdivide 
the open treaty waters in the three northern lakes into latitudinal 
and longitudinal grids for fisheries management (see settlement 
maps on pp. 34-35). All of the uppermost two tiers of grids 
(together with some small areas just above and just below) east 
from the Mackinac Bridge as far as Hammond Bay Harbor in the 
south and De Tour Passage in the north are designated a “Tribal 
Commercial Fishing Development Area.” Grids 303 and 304 (in the 
top tier of open water, as distinguished from the North Channel) 
are contiguous to the Les Cheneaux Islands and include the very 
center of the north shore king salmon fishery. 

And that amounts to the good news mixed in with the bad. 
Water that has been home to white commercial fishermen for gen- 
erations is again home to commercial fishermen; we just don’t 
know them as well as we did the Hamels and the Dutchers. And 
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they use gill nets extensively, as opposed to the trap nets that seem 
both friendlier (because they do not kill indiscriminately) and more 
familiar, which we are not used to. Especially when set for assess- 
ment they seem unnecessarily laid out in fields that would appear to 
restrict movement both below the surface and on it. The floats and 
stakes that demark these nets are bewildering to many of us, and 
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the consequences of getting into them with down gear are intimi- 
dating. Let there be no mistake: until the fisherman is well 
acquainted with the sets it is well to avoid them. Just plain stay 
away; there is plenty of other water. And that is most of the bad 


news. 
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On the good side the legally set nets are marked (see diagrams 
on this page and the next), though at some times the floats and 
stakes seem more comprehensible than at others, and both tribal 
and DNR authorities will drag for and pull unmarked and therefore 
illegal subsistence — or just plain nuisance — nets. Furthermore, and 
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most importantly, waters that are designated for tribal commercial 
fishing development are, for the life of the treaties and agreements, 
also sportfishing waters in which sport fishermen and the agencies, 
departments, and organizations representing and supporting them 
(most notably the Michigan DNR) can pursue their business pro- 
tected by rights coequal with those of the tribes as long as each 
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respects the property rights and privileges of the other. We must not 
out of anger or malice or for any other reason damage or encumber 
tribal property; the tribes must similarly and kindly tolerate our 
presence. Further details to help secure a peaceful and mutually 
tolerant coexistence of tribal and community interests are in a con- 
stant state of friendly negotiation. 

In the meantime, within the structure of Judge Fox’s opinion 
and the 1985 consent agreement, the DNR is planning to develop 
the sport fishery in our northwest corner of the lake, and the 
Pacific salmon species are a part of that plan. On top of the fish 
that had already chosen to live in our area and nose out our streams 
in the fall of the year, 1985 and 1986 saw mixed plants of cohos and 
chinooks (250,000 and 350,000 respectively) at Seymour Creek near 
De Tour.? The consent agreement calls for the state to stock some 
500,000 Pacific salmon a year in the treaty fisheries management 
area between 1987 and 2000; the 1987 plant was all allocated to 
Seymour Creek and the tribes asked that the 1988 plant be entirely 
allocated to Nunn’s Creek (flowing into St. Martin Bay just to the 
west of Les Cheneaux), which will have the effect of loading our 
waters with salmon stocks for the future. Against these planting 
figures only about twenty-six hundred salmon were taken from Les 
Cheneaux waters by sport fishermen in 19863 and the tribes report 
only 5,545 and 11,533 round pounds taken in their northwestern 
Lake Huron assessment nets in 1985 and 1986 respectively.4 There 
is not presently a significant market for commercially netted Great 
Lakes salmon. In addition: “The use of suspended gill nets for the 
commercial harvest of salmon by treaty fishers is prohibited prior 
to August 16 and after October 30 of each year and outside of a two 
mile radius from the stream mouths where such plantings occur” 
(italics mine; consent agreement, page 10). The sport fishery for 
Pacific salmon in northwestern Lake Huron would thus appear to 
be protected, we hope adequately. 

The Lake Michigan salmon fishery, almost surely the best 
known and most fully developed in the lakes, has in recent years 
manifested problems. John Schrouder points out’ that that lake 
annually receives about 18 million salmon from four states and that 
the fishing has become almost a put-and-take sporting opportunity; 
the planting numbers alone, together with the significant occur- 
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rence of natural reproduction in Lake Michigan streams, suggest 
that there is too little forage and the resulting mature fish (acting 
very much like fish in an aquarium that will stunt when faced with 
excessive competition or reduced food supplies) are turning up 
smaller. Lake Huron, on the other hand, receives only about 3 
million salmon annually from the State of Michigan and that figure 
does not nearly approach a balance point between forage and pred- 
ator species. This forecasts a bright future for the developing 
salmon fisheries on our lake and begins to account for the fact that 
our fish, many of which approach thirty pounds (and Larry’s 
notable one nearing forty pounds), are as large or larger than any 
reported in the three northern lakes. In fact, Schrouder points out 
that, on a fish per line per hour basis, in 1986 the “St. Ignace to De 
Tour salmon troll fishery . . . equals that enjoyed by the 
Ludington-Frankfort fishery.” And, he concludes, by “1990, with 
the split in planting sites discussed, many more salmon, especially 
the more desirable chinook, should be available.’ 


FROM HESSEL OUT 
THE WEST ENTRANCE 


Both seasonal and permanent resident anglers will begin with 
their boats in or near the water and substantial knowledge of the 
protected waters inside the Les Cheneaux Islands and the entrances 
to them from Lake Huron. For the visitor it is well for us to say 
that there are public launch and harbor facilities as well as bait 
shops, marinas, and a full range of amenities at Hessel and Cedar- 
ville, though both harbors and ramps place necessary restrictions 
on overnight parking. It is thus not difficult to get into the water. 
Nor is it difficult to find one’s way out into salmon-fishing water, 
though we would strongly urge the visitor to consult the proper 
chart (on p. 27 and p. 41) regularly. Our channels and our entrances 
are well marked by tended Coast Guard buoys; obstructions to 
navigation inside the islands are marked with stake buoys placed 
locally by the Les Cheneaux Islands Association. Do not go near, 
or between, the ones that say “rock” or “shoal.” It is possible to 
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learn the basics of navigation in our waters fairly quickly with the 
chart as a constant reference. 

The first trip I will describe supposes Hessel harbor as its point 
of beginning and will take us out the West Entrance to the islands 
(between Point Brulee on the mainland and Coats Point on Mar- 
quette Island). The interior entrance waters include Marquette Bay 
(between Coats Point and Long Island); though brown trout may 
be taken variously in this bay from spring until fall, for all practical 
purposes Birch Island becomes the first structure (and it has the 
advantage of being a visible one) we will want to consider and the 
first salmon water lies outside (that is, southwest) of it. Note that 
the navigational channel between Hessel and the entrance runs 
along the western end of Hessel Bay, roughly following the Point 
Brulee coast. 

Marquette Bay and the interior waters of the West Entrance 
(inside the entrance buoy, number one) present a silted basin uni- 
form in depth at 48 to 55 feet. In this area, or just outside it, it is 
reasonable to expect that the first salmon of any given season will 
be taken. The reasons for this are not absolutely clear, but several 
general observations would seem to pertain. In the first place, the 
water at the West Entrance tends to be a bit warmer than that to the 
east of it; this may have to do with the natural pattern of flow, 
which would bring the cold waters from the St. Marys along the 
shore of the eastern Upper Peninsula to be warmed in the shallower 
bays and channels of our islands and discharged at the West 
Entrance. It may also have to do with the nature of the West 
Entrance basin itself—relatively shallow and silted and protected 
and thus able to warm by the sun sooner than the outside waters. 

But water temperature by itself is probably not a crucial mat- 
ter. Though we suspect that chinook salmon may not be as sensitive 
to thermal change considered a separate environmental feature as is 
sometimes said, we know of nothing in the literature or in our 
experience to suggest that kings will seek out warmer water. Very 
often during the active months of summer the opposite seems to be 
true, and our fishery comes alive with the coming of summer 
warmth. Working with the warmth of the water, however, is the 
topography of the basin itself. For its silt is home to a rich and 
varied deep water bug life (hexagenia and a variety of deep-water 
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Hessel and the West Entrance to Point Fuyards 
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mayflies together with an array of smaller waterbornes) that com- 
mence to hatch with the warming of the waters in June. These 
hatches—as is typical, most often evening affairs—almost surely 
attract the brown trout (which may or may not be present on or 
near the surface, for they have about 50 feet to work with between 
the bottom and the surface) together with the bait fish and may in 
and of themselves attract the salmon. 

It is not unusual to observe the large fish indulging a surface 
behavior that can look a lot like feeding, but the examination of 
stomach contents remains inconclusive (when a fish has been surely 
feeding there will be forage fish in the maw; it is hard for the 
amateur to be certain about the breakdown of fecal matter). In any 
event, the warming of the water in June brings the basin to life and 
there or just outside of it we will generally find the first active 
salmon of the year. And the area is good enough to hold fish 
through the season. In the early season they will strike at trolling 
lures that look much more like bait fish than they do like emerging 
bugs (though some experimentation with a fly rod might prove 
interesting), so perhaps it is safest to conclude that they are present 
to feed on the smaller fish that are feeding on the bugs. In this 
respect the waters of the West Entrance are distinctive; elsewhere 
the temperatures remain cooler, the bottom terrain is rockier or 
sandier and harbors fewer and less varied bugs, and the salmon 
show up there slightly later. 

As is true of all our islands, Birch Island is the visible portion 
of a drift of glacial till running northwest and southeast the larger 
portion of which lies under the surface of the water. The whole 
drift becomes the inner boundary of the West Entrance basin 
beyond which the salmon, except for the renegades looking for 
running water late in the season, rarely venture. When going out of 
Hessel Bay and wanting to fish the West Entrance basin we pass 
beyond the red stake at the northwest end of Birch Island; at 35 to 
40 feet of water we are at the edge of the drift and can troll parallel 
with it covering water depths of our choice or zigging in and out 
between depths of about 50 and 35 feet. Working a zigzag pattern 
in and out of shallower water is often a productive hunting method 
especially when the presence and striking pattern of the fish are 
uncertain; it is essential when working the edges of more complex 
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and dramatic structures, which may harbor fish at various depths. 
At the southeast end the drift becomes a reef that extends toward 
Coats Point and a usual trolling pattern will take us along the outer 
edge of that reef toward the slightly deeper water off the point 
(where there is a 60-foot pocket). On the inside of Coats Point there 
is at least one abandoned net stake and possibly a wreck with a 
vertical spar; any weight as far as 25 feet down can find them. All 
the fisherman can do is to locate them and then try to remember 
exactly where they are, which usually doesn’t work very well. 

The entire interior of the basin can be a productive, if some- 
what dull, troll; except for the structures that form its perimeter it 
is remarkably uniform in depth and free of obstacles. The fish seem 
to move around in it freely and so can the fisherman, this being one 
area where, if he wants, the angler can literally bump the bottom 
with his weights. Coats Point extends as a deep ridge, about 35 feet 
down, toward Point Brulee and defining the outer perimeter of the 
basin. When fishing the interior of the basin exclusively, one would 
find this ridge and troll toward Brulee Buoy (the green, lighted 
entrance buoy, number one) along the inner edge of it. 

It is to Brulee Buoy that visiting boats for several years have 
flocked. It is, presumably, an easily described and identifiable mark 
to which a nonfisherman or even a nonboater can send a visitor. As 
signifying an area at and just outside the entrance, it is also an area 
that has produced an extraordinary number of fish. And that sug- 
gests a cycle the end of which is that on any given evening in July or 
August fishermen — visitors and residents alike—are drawn to it like 
bugs to a porch light. They will there follow each other around or 
just troll back and forth without discernible pattern or purpose 
beyond trying to figure out what some other person is catching fish 
on. The same phenomenon occurs at the East Entrance near the can 
that marks the end of the reef extending southeast off Gravelly 
Island. Unless one really likes fishing in a crowd, which seems to us 
contradictory, one can find better and more productive things to do 
with one’s time. We are blessed with lots of good water in the neigh- 
borhood and it seems silly not to use it. 

It is fortunate that Brulee Buoy tends to draw its best crowds in 
the evening; that is a good thing because, though the earliest consis- 
tent action of the season is apt to be in the evening and some seem 
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to attend to it only as an evening affair, ours is not just an evening 
fishery. So there is ample opportunity to explore the area without 
getting involved in excessive traffic. And Brulee Buoy marks the 
southeast end of one of the most interesting and dramatic struc- 
tures in our waters: Point Brulee Reef. The reef is rocky (and thus 
not terribly friendly if one gets equipment up on it) and its edges are 
abrupt and not at all uniform; it is along these edges, as we bump in 
and out from them both inside and outside the structure, that we 
most consistently find and catch fish. What exactly the underwater 
currents do down there we cannot know; but if there are fish to be 
had near the West Entrance, a share of them are almost always 
present near this structure. 

On the inside of it the basin bottom rises precipitously from 
just over 50 feet to less than 25 feet; outside there is water nearly 70 
feet deep that comes up just as fast and far. The chart indicates 
fairly accurately how to follow the contours of the Point Brulee 
coast to complete a circuit of the West Entrance basin (though it in 
no way traces the ragged edge of the reef, which the fisherman will 
have to explore for himself); it gives almost no idea of the possibili- 
ties on the outside. As we pass the buoy exiting the entrance we try 
to find and follow a 45 to 50-foot depth line, taking a westerly 
heading on St. Martin Point, then dropping off on a course to 
Mackinac Island harbor as the bottom comes up, then easing west- 
erly again until we round the southernmost extension of the struc- 
ture several hundred yards beyond the buoy. From that point the 
reef opens a fairly large bay back in upon itself (about 45 feet 
deep), and it is possible to follow the edge of it almost to the eastern 
end of the mouth of Search Bay. It is sad to report, but at this point 
we must recommend that the fisherman proceed with extreme cau- 
tion, or not at all; Search Bay waters have recently been loaded 
with illegal and unmarked gill nets that can cause all sorts of grief. 
The same may be true of the water extending toward little St. 
Martin Island and it is just not worth the risk. 

There is ample deep water (120 to 150 feet) extending northeast 
from Mackinac and Bois Blanc islands into the West Entrance on 
both sides of Goose Island Shoal. This area is ideal for the larger 
boats and those who are fond of deep water. I should note, how- 
ever, that there may be tribal nets both to the east of Goose Island 
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Shoal and on the western side of Goose Island; but they are well 
enough, marked and it is perfectly possible to stay clear of them 
(though I failed to do so on one occasion and lost some equipment 
to one of them). This deep water gathers itself into a trench that 
extends more or less directly into the mouth of the entrance. 

The south side of Marquette Island is dominated by a trench 
(70 to 80 feet deep, not often more than that — Marquette Island 
Trench) several hundred yards offshore that seems to function as a 
kind of natural alley along which fish move between the western 
and eastern ends of the islands. For this reason, one must suppose, 
this area has been the center of the local whitefish fishery for 
generations. The local fishermen have now been displaced and we 
now find tribal nets in the same location, for the most part on the 
inside (that is, to the north, Marquette Island side) of the trench 
from a point directly northeast of the northerly tip of Goose Island 
to a point directly southwest of Point Fuyards—as many as six sets 
of them, gill net and trap net equipment, in a stretch of water no 
more than two miles long and with leads extending to the north into 
water as shallow as 35 feet. It all seems excessive. 

It also effectively cuts off the movement of salmon from one 
end of the islands to the other and closes a productive sportfishing 
troll, one of the more interesting in our waters, extending from the 
long reef off Point Fuyards along the entire south side of Mar- 
quette Island, bumping along the north wall of the trench, and 
skirting Windswept Shoal (on the approach to the West Entrance (a 
troll that produced extremely well for us in 1986). It is well to 
emphasize again that tribal waters are also, into perpetuity, sports- 
man’s waters; it might also be well to work out some mutually 
acceptable rules that could help us all live together and use a 
resource important to all of us. The salmon sport fishery is new, of 
potentially great consequence to the community, and of little conse- 
quence to the tribes, whose rights to harvest the fish are as limited 
as their markets for them; the commercial whitefish fishery is old 
and apparently not extremely productive. There is no conceivable 
excuse for placing six sets of “assessment” nets in such a limited 
locale beyond the self-evident political one. We are optimistic that 
this stretch of water will be reopened both for sportfishing and 
recreational navigation in the very near future. 
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In the meantime, both ends of the trench remain open and 
productive. Immediately off the southwest tip of Coats Point and 
surprisingly close in on the land is a small underwater bay of about 
a 45-foot depth, which provides some good activity during the early 
season. Southwest of the tip of the point in about 50 feet of water 
there is an abandoned net stake that bedevils us all—and, in bal- 
ance, proves little more than a nuisance. From there eastward a 
shelf comes off the point (Coats Point Shelf), which is an extremely 
good piece of water fished as a zigzag between about 35 and 65 feet 
of water (the depth of Marquette Island Trench at this western end 
of it). About a mile and a half down island to the east from Coats 
Point one can see a cottage on the outer shore owned by the Bart 
Stewart family and called “Windswept.” Immediately out from the 
cottage is a shallows (which easily shows on the charts) we have 
come to call Windswept Shoal. An underwater bay (which also 
shows on the charts in rough outline) extends into the northwest 
edge of the shoal as an extension of Coats Point Shelf. We will fish 
into that bay, again bumping in and out of the shallower water 
(though rarely less than 35 feet), and then find the outer limit of 
Windswept Shoal and do the same. But outside the shoal in 1987 we 
encountered the first of the tribal nets and so confined ourselves in 
this location to the Coats Point side of it. This was, however, 
extremely productive water, especially in August and early Septem- 
ber, as though the salmon, bewildered by the nets, gathered there 
not knowing where they wanted to go or how. 

From the outside of Windswept Shoal a course set directly west 
will cross the end of the Marquette Island Trench and, about a mile 
due south of Coats Point, bring one to a dramatic underwater reef 
(70 feet of water suddenly comes up to as little as 23 feet, which 
can spell trouble for down equipment) running northwest and 
southeast into the deeper water of the entrance. This structure 
(which we will call Coats Point Reef), an important one for the 
fisherman, can be found on the charts only by reading the small 
print of the soundings. It can be well worth one’s while to bump 
along it on the Coats Point and the Goose Island sides, as it can 
also be to fish the deeper water on the outside of it. 

It may be possible to fish east down the north side of Mar- 
quette Island inside the line of the nets, but the net markings are so 
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uneven and one would have had to stay so shallow (less than 30 feet 
of water, which seems rarely productive) to avoid leads that it 
seems hardly worth it. But down beyond the nets, a half mile or so 
west of Point Fuyards, the water again clears. There the Marquette 
Island Trench spills into a deep basin (90 feet to as much as 150 feet 
of water) that juts in from Lake Huron; we call it Point Fuyards 
Basin. We like to bump in and out along the rim of this basin, 
which, as it comes in to the Point Fuyards Reef structure forms 
another of our extremely dramatic underwater topographies: 90 
feet comes up to 45 feet just like that. Both the west rim of this 
basin, north and south of the Marquette Island Trench, and the 
north edge of it (as it comes in on Point Fuyards and its reef) seem 
to provide the sort of structured environment that our salmon pre- 
fer. The reef extends as a deep-water structure four or five miles 
southeast of the point. During the hot-weather doldrums when 
virtually no one caught fish, the ones we found (though we only 
occasionally caught them) were in the depths of Point Fuyards 
Basin. 

At a point about two miles directly south of Point Fuyards and 
two miles directly east of the southern tip of Goose Island there 
arises from the depths of Point Fuyards Basin a large underwater 
island that barely shows on the charts. We will call this Larry’s 
Rocks, for he is their only known proprietor and defender. When 
all else seems to fail or just when the weather is good and he wants 
to be more or less alone, he will go out there and bump off a 
structure only 25 to 35 feet beneath the surface, where it looks like 
there should be 150 feet of water. And he has done extremely well 
in the location. 


MIDDLE ENTRANCE 


Middle Entrance opens out into an important stretch of water 
on the southeast face of the Les Cheneaux Islands group, and the 
entire stretch, from Point Fuyards to the extreme south of it along 
Marquette, Little La Salle, and (Grand) La Salle islands, is lightly 
used. Most of the fishing boats that come out Middle Entrance 
simply head for the deep water several miles out from the entrance 
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(or down the south side of Point Fuyards Reef) and troll around in 
it after their deep-water fashion. And from all accounts they catch 
their share of fish; it is not our purpose to belittle them. But there 
are structures in this water too, though of a sort different from 
those at the West End of the islands, and intelligent (or even lucky) 
use of them will pay dividends greater and more consistent than the 
random catches that come in out of the deeps. 

The entire southeastern end of Marquette Island presents itself 
to the lake as a gradually sloping shelf of variable depth only 
occasionally greater than 50 feet that extends about two miles out. 
If one proceeds from the outer entrance marker (green can, number 
one) on a course of 180 degrees, about two to two and a half miles 
out one will (finally) come to water that is 70 feet deep; this depth 
assures that we are just off the far limit of the shelf. There are some 
ridges and valleys (generally running northeast and southwest, par- 
allel with the shoreline) on the shelf and one deep trench that runs 
northwest into Voight Bay; it is best, at least initially, to be sure to 
be beyond these diversions — though fishing on the shelf itself can 
occasionally be quite good also. Our usual tactic is to put down at 
about the 70-foot depth and run a course roughly parallel with the 
shore, zigzagging in to a 45- or 50-foot depth and then back out 
again, very much like trolling the north edge of the Marquette 
Island Trench. The outer limit of Marquette Island Shelf also fea- 
tures at least two irregular deep shoals where bottom quickly comes 
up from about 65 feet to about 35 feet. If he is rigged deep at all the 
fisherman will have to watch for these, and very often will want to 
fish the perimeters of them carefully as they can harbor many fish. 

Other than these, and allowing for an occasional trip up the 
Voight Bay Trench, fishing the outer edge of the Marquette Island 
Shelf is not especially complicated. It is difficult at all only in that 
the underwater topography does not present itself clearly on the 
charts. The southwestern extremity of the shelf is the deep ridge, 
Point Fuyards Reef, beyond which the bottom rapidly falls off to 
90 feet or more; when we find that line we can troll either way 
(northwest up the south side of Marquette Island or southeast out 
along the reef), or work the deep water of the basin itself. The 
northwest corner of the basin, both in along the reef and farther 
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west near where the Marquette Island Trench spills into it, has long 
been a favorite hunting ground of Larry’s. 

If one proceeds easterly along the outer edge of the Marquette 
Island Shelf (back, that is, toward Middle Entrance and the La 
Salle islands), he will eventually find some truly challenging, and 
often extremely productive, water. For at a point that seems well 
east of the entrance (one can see from it all the way in to Muscal- 
longe Bay) the shelf abruptly spills over a shallow (35 feet) ridge 
and into the deep waters of La Salle Island Basin. The northeastern 
edge of the shelf is both dramatically precipitous (90 feet or more 
rises to 35 feet or less) and very uneven, characterized by tight little 
bays and craggy points. It is also apt to hold fish when we can find 
them nowhere else, and it is possible, if challenging, to follow the 
edge on a generally northwesterly course back in toward the 
entrance and surprisingly close to the outer entrance buoy. It is a 
difficult structure to work, but an important one to know about, 
especially when those fishing in deep water don’t seem to be doing 
much. 

From a point not far from the entrance buoy it is possible and 
sometimes productive to fish the inner edge of the La Salle Island 
Basin as far east as the rocky structures that show on the charts off 
Government Island. This area, off the south shores of both Little 
and big La Salle islands, is a sandy beach extending from the shore 
out into as much as 90 feet of water. As one would imagine of sand, 
the topography is gentle (once favored for bottom-bumping for 
lake trout) and the fisherman can choose easily enough the depth he 
wishes to fish by keeping himself more or less parallel with the 
shoreline. We have caught occasional fish on this troll, though we 
must also conclude that they are both incidental and circumstan- 
tial; the fish have to swim somewhere to get where they are going 
to. It isa hunting area one must pass through with a loaded gun but 
no great expectations. 
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SCAMMONS HARBOR AND 
THE EAST ENTRANCE 


From Cedarville and the central islands one can conveniently 
exit the protected inner waters and reach the open waters southeast 
of the islands by way of either the Middle Entrance or the Scam- 
mons Harbor Entrance, immediately to the east of Government 
and Penny islands (the last really, in most years, a promontory of 
Government Island). Though late in the season in the odd years 
pink salmon are known to come generally in among the islands, the 
shallow barriers at both the West Entrance and Middle Entrance 
seem to keep the larger fish on the outside except that occasionally 
they will enter the colder waters of Scammons Harbor and Govern- 
ment Bay (which can make for momentary pleasant fishing when it 
happens). 

The structures that dominate the waters of the East End are 
indicated on the charts more clearly than those that dominate the 
waters in any other part of the islands. They are rockier and often 
closer to the surface and so present a clearer threat to general 
navigation; in any event, they show or can for the most part be 
easily enough implied by extending the shaded areas indicating 
shallower waters. What we call Penny Island Shoal is really such an 
extension of the troubled bottom that can be seen immediately 
south of Government Island and southeast of La Salle Island. As a 
fully navigable shelf of 35 to 45 feet in depth this structure extends 
well into the disposal area indicated on the charts south of the 
Scammons Harbor entrance buoy (a green, lighted buoy, number 
one), with dramatically deeper water (as much as 90 feet) almost all 
around it. This is not an easy structure to plot out, but at times 
during the season (sometimes almost as early as the West Entrance 
basin), it is well worth fishing, both directly on it (carefully) and 
around its perimeter. There are others, again, who fish the East 
End and prefer the deep-water trenches farther out and even the 
freighter channel coming into Port Dolomite. 

To the east of the Scammons Harbor entrance buoy, over a 
surprisingly shallow ridge (60 to 70 feet comes up to 25 to 30 feet) 
extending out from Boot Island immediately east of the deep water 
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of the entrance, a nice deep bay (as is well indicated on the chart) 
extends into the outer crescent of Boot Island. Especially late in the 
season I have found it productive, even when almost all of the 
boats were, for reasons of their own, in the deep water, to troll this 
bay following the line of the shore at a depth of about 50 feet. The 
northeast edge of this bay is really the edge of the single drift that 
emerges as Gravelly, Boot, and Coryell islands, and one can follow 
it with care all the way east to the green can (number one) that 
marks the end of the reef extending southeast off Gravelly Island 
and forms the west side of the East Entrance. 

Gravelly Island Shoal, the south side of it extending down into 
the outer crescent of Boot Island and the north side of it dropping 
into the deep waters of the East Entrance, is the last structure we 
will consider here. This shoal, especially the north side of it, has 
been the center of the straight- line lake trout fishery for years; it is 
now, however, also the center of the commercial lake trout fishery 
and the presence of a large gill net set makes fishing that side of it 
for salmon difficult; the net is set close in on the shoal so that it is 
hard to find enough water inside it to get down gear into the water. 
While it has been in place, therefore, we have avoided the area, as 
we have also during evenings when the boats gather at the Gravelly 
Island buoy the way they do at Brulee Buoy. But the lake trout 
season ends in August and when it does the nets set for them are 
taken in. From that time until September the north side of the 
shoal, and indeed the north side of the island, provides an easy and 
productive troll. And it may well be possible in the future to secure 
an outside line within which tribal commercial fishing is restricted. 
If that can be made to happen, virtually all our structures will be 
unencumbered and we will have every reason to believe that we can 
protect and preserve what we believe to be the most distinctive 
freshwater king salmon sport fishery in the world. 


NOTES 
1. For an account of the treaty process as it pertains to the state of 


Michigan, see my Don’t Blame the Treaties: Native American 
Rights and the Michigan Indian Treaties (W. Bloomfield, Mich.: 
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A&M Publishing Co., 1992). I earlier touched on the subject in 
The. Les Cheneaux Chronicles: Anatomy of a Community 
(Cedarville, Mich.: Les Cheneaux Ventures, Inc., 1985 [1984]), 
esp. pp. 190-213. 

For these and other details of the salmon management plan, see 
John Schrouder, “Les Cheneaux Fisheries Opportunity Analy- 
sis” (draft), esp. p. 6. I am deeply indebted to Mr. Schrouder, a 
DNR fisheries biologist, for advice and information on the 
development of the North Shore salmon fishery. 


. Schrouder, p. 6. 
. From “Quarterly Report” (Winter 1986-87), Inter-Tribal Fish- 


eries and Assessment Program, Chippewa/Ottawa Treaty Fish- 
ery Management Authority, p. 1-6. 


. From notes taken during a conference on September 11, 1987. 


Schrouder, p. 6. 
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Equipment 


It is not our purpose in this chapter to dictate or even suggest 
what some other fellow may wish to take aboard his boat. As with 
the choice of lure and the choice of the boat itself, a man’s individ- 
ual preference based on what he finds most comfortable for himself 
must be the final arbiter. We merely present some of the choices we 
have made and some of the reasons why they seem comfortable to 
us in the context of our very distinctive fishery. Perhaps the most 
attractive feature of the fishery (beyond the selfevident one that at 
least currently it produces fish) is that equipping for it is within 
reach of the fisherman who has or is contemplating buying a small 
boat. 


BOATS 


I fish from a seventeen-foot Aquasport (see photos p. 56), 
Larry from a nineteen-foot Starcraft, both with adequate outboard 
power by Johnson. Adequate power, like adequate safety features 
built in by design, is even more important to us than it is to the bass 
fisherman who must hustle about his lake in the course of his 
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The author at work 
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EQUIPMENT 


tournament. Though we rarely must venture very far out into it, 
Lake Huron is after all a Great Lake and it can serve up changing 
conditions with sometimes incredible speed. Too, one often wants 
to fish when the wind is blowing and that is not a chore that should 
fall to a craft with low bows and gunwales or any capacity to 
swamp from wave action over the transom. 

Fishing the open lake calls for prudence, and many of the hulls 
designed or modified for saltwater sportfishing are ideally suited. 
Both our boats are center console designs that offer lots of working 
space, which becomes more and more crucial in the smaller hulls. I 
am especially fond of the flowthrough hull design feature of the 
Aquasport, which keeps the flotation beneath the decks and per- 
mits the boat to shed any water that may be taken on directly 
through the transom. I also, particularly when there may be com- 
pany aboard, must sometimes resign myself to fishing with wet 
feet —or remember to wear boots. Both boats are high in the bows 
and, though any small boat is likely to be wet in foul weather, as 
safe as their small size and the skill of their skippers permits. Any 
boat that ventures onto the open water of the Great Lakes should 
carry all appropriate navigational and safety gear, certainly a 
dependable compass and a chart. Fog can roll in fast. 


RODS 


There can be no doubt that the king salmon requires more rod 
than the average fish, and as the “super salmon” experiment 
develops (the strain genetically designed to be sterile so that it will 
not biologically prepare for reproduction and death at the end of a 
four-year cycle) even heavier rods may become desirable. There is 
also no doubt that one sees both heavier and longer sticks out on 
the lake than are necessary, though again the matter is one of 
individual choice and comfort. Though we have both tried longer 
(as big as 10-foot) and lighter (I have a pair of eight-foot light- 
weight graphite rods I find ideal for early season lake trout fishing 
and perfectly acceptable as backup salmon tackle) equipment, we 
generally prefer downrigging rods of about 81/2 feet. I find myself 
most comfortable with basic Eagle Claw brand fiberglass downrig- 
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ging rods by Wright and McGill; they are fairly stiff for their length 
and light weight, have adequate muscle for the task, and boast of 
ten agated line guides—an important feature in a downrigging rod 
in that it helps insure a smooth payout of line and an even distribu- 
tion of the stress of a large and extremely active fish over the length 
of the rod. Larry uses 8!/2-foot graphite downrigger rods by Hed- 
don. Lighter and shorter rods do not feel up to the work involved 
and the longer sticks feel unnecessarily cumbersome especially 
when matched with the other elements of the relatively light tackle 
package that seems best suited for our sport. 


REELS 


There is almost no doubt that aboard most boats that fish for 
king salmon out of northern Great Lakes ports the preferred reels 
are trolling reels similar or identical to those used on the oceans of 
the world, most often with a star drag (or the equivalent), a large 
line capacity (particularly suitable for unbreakable lines), and a 1:1 
retrieve ratio (or something not much improved on that). Though it 
is often enough used successfully here, we do not recommend such 
equipment in our fishery. 

It is well to remember that most ports in the northern Lakes 
spill out into deep water (often 300 to 600 feet of it) in which 
schooled salmon are generally found in thermal layers; very often 
the uppermost layer is at 125 feet or even deeper. At such depths the 
fish are biologically prepared (due to adjustments in their internal 
air sacs) to stay down and therefore are reticent to come to the 
surface. Thus, given the angle from fish to rod tip, it really doesn’t 
make much difference which way they swim as long as the boat is in 
motion, for they will be naturally inclined to swim away from the 
tension placed on them. And even if they come to the surface 
quickly, given the forward motion of the boat and the tension on 
the line created by water pressure, by the time they come up they 
are already a long way out and probably inclined to stay there. 
Reels with slower retrieve ratios (and lots of unbreakable line) are 
fine under such conditions. But ours is a much shallower water 
fishery; we rarely use more than 60 feet of water and that changes 
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matters considerably. Broomsticks and hawsers no longer offer an 
advantage. 

Our fish commonly hit at a level no more than 25 or 30 feet 
down, sometimes as shallow as 10 to 15 feet, and very often it 
seems they strike swimming upward. In any event, they usually get 
to the surface fast and close to the boat and that is where we must 
be prepared to do battle with them. As well as the aerial acrobatics 
that one expects from most salmon, one trick seems to be in the bag 
of almost every large king salmon fighting on the surface: he will 
run, often fast and far. And one can never be quite sure in which 
direction. Therein lies a considerable difference between ours and 
most other salmon waters; it reflects directly on the equipment we 
choose for use in the fishery. 

The initial surface run of a large king salmon will most often 
approach but rarely exceed one hundred yards. That just seems to 
be about the limit of his energies when he is trying to pull a fisher- 
man and a boat behind him. There are, to be sure, known instances 
when a particularly large or energetic fish will go out farther than 
that, and sometimes keep on going having stripped a spool clean (I 
have twice lost more than 150 yards of line and I know others who 
have lost more than 200); but these occurrences are rare and worth 
the risks that light tackle skillfully used suggests. There may be a 
second and a third run also. These will be shorter, but can be far 
more problematic. Because one can never be quite sure what direc- 
tion they will take, it often enough happens that the fish, out of 
some finny perversity and against all the laws of universal order, 
will run directly back at the angler and his boat. This creates a 
special problem and is one of the more powerful reasons evoking 
our preference for the open faced spinning reel with a high retrieve 
ratio (5:1, or better if you can find it). 

These are not especially small, nor can they be fragile; they are 
something on the order of a small-to medium-sized surf casting reel 
with a spool capable of holding 160 (minimum) to 220 yards of ten- 
to fourteen pound test monofilament line. I have fished happily 
with several different reels in the Apollo series by Daiwa, both steel 
and graphite, and am most satisfied with the AG (Apollo Graphite) 
2055B because of the durability and smoothness of the gears. Larry 
fishes with and swears in italics by comparable graphite reels by 
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Shimano. Brand names and specific materials are less important 
here than product quality. For as surely as the tournament big- 
game fisherman in salt water will lavish excessive time and money 
on his reels, so the light tackle king salmon fisherman, more so 
than any other sort of freshwater angler, will be rewarded for the 
care he takes in the selection of this piece of tackle. Fortunately, 
our reels cost a mere fraction of what fine saltwater reels cost; 
nevertheless, an extra dollar spent in this department will be 
returned many times over. The durability, dependability, and 
smoothness in operation of the gears are as important or more so 
than the retrieve ratio; a 25 or 30 pound fish running hard for a 
hundred or more yards against ten pounds of drag puts extreme 
stress on a reel’s gears, and gears that will seize or overheat or 
otherwise fail are useless. No other form of freshwater fishing 
stresses a reel the way chinook salmon do. 


LINES 


Just as the nature of the fishery suggests—if it does not 
dictate —the rods and reels most appropriate for use in it, so the 
selection of the major equipment says something about the selec- 
tion of lines. At the very least lines should be selected that are 
within the carrying capacities of the reels used and compatible with 
the rods. Much against what we understand to be the wisdom of the 
moment to the south of us, we choose to fish on the light side. 
Larry uses 10-pound test, I use 12-pound (we will share a large 
spool of 10-pound next year), and we agree that manufacturer and 
brand names are less important than general dependability and 
comfort. Of the “fancier” brands Larry likes Royal bonnyl; I have 
tried two of the higher-priced imports and found no advantage in 
either. We are both perfectly happy with the generally available 
tackle shop “house” brands such as Stren and Trilene and can see 
no reason to express any further preference. 

I would, however, recommend against certain of the imports, 
which, though they may be perfectly suitable for trolling reels, 
seem not to spool well on a spinning reel. Pointedly, I have lost a 
large fish to a freshly and fully wound spool that should have had 
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160 yards or more on it. When he neared the end of his run he 
leaped, so I could see exactly where he was—no more than sixty or 
seventy yards out—and then he was gone and I was stripped 
because I didn’t have enough line with which to slow him down. Let 
your tackle dealer be your guide if there is any question, but pay 
attention to the amount of line spooled on your reel; 160 yards is a 
realistic minimum, 200 yards is preferable. Extra dollars spent on 
line that proves too bulky (at least until fully stretched out and then 
rewound) to let you spool enough of it amount to no bargain at all; 
the quantity of line available when you need it may be more impor- 
tant than the laboratory tested quality of it, which could be crucial 
only if you are measuring its ability to lift deadweight or if you 
want to match your line on a pound-by-pound basis to your fish. In 
a fishery that can produce fish approaching forty pounds the alter- 
native may be clothesline. 

Eight-pound test line, if there is enough of it on the spool, is 
adequate to the task, and greatly enhances the value of the sport. It 
is a bit like using light tippets at the end of a fly line; it may not 
seem possible to land a large trout in rapid water on a 2X (2 lb.), 
but it is. The difficulties are great, but the sport is wonderful. And 
the angel-hair nature of the end segment of the leader makes mira- 
cles possible in presenting the fly. There is very little delicate about 
the habits of the king salmon; he is and probably will remain boss 
in the fresh waters he inhabits. Nor is he, probably for that reason, 
especially shy. 

The main reasons, thus, for suggesting light tackle in the pur- 
suit of him have more to do with putting a compatible tackle pack- 
age together to enhance the sport in a habitat that, by virtue of its 
design, turns what is usually a deep-water fish into a shallower- 
water resident with modified behaviors. If our behaviors as fisher- 
men match those of the quarry we all have more fun. What is more 
necessary than unbreakable line is tending and mending our lighter 
ones. For no matter what system we use, releases slowly (and in 
some versions rapidly) damage line. It is essential (ask anyone who 
has had a fish stupidly break off without another reason) to tend to 
lines; just run the last twenty or thirty feet of the business end of it 
between your fingers or through your mouth and so feel the kinks 
and notches in it. Periodically, which is to say regularly, trim it off. 
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If you fish with any regularity at all, you should rewind your spools 
at least once during the season; monofilament suffers not only 
from use but also from deterioration in sunlight and in dry storage. 
If you are at all inclined to push your domestic luck any further, 
you should probably rewind once a month. 


DOWNRIGGERS 


For several years I owned and fished with (which is to say 
mostly fussed around with, for until 1986 I didn’t know much 
about what to do with them or where) manual downriggers by 
Riviera. The boat on which I had them mounted was inappropriate 
for any serious fishing task, they were matched with an equally 
improper depth sounder, and in short when I used them at all I 
found all sorts of ways to find underwater trouble without learning 
much beyond the hard fact that there is trouble down there. Not 
until they were rigged on an appropriate boat and paired with a 
proper depth sounder with a fishfinding function could I possibly 
know if they were any good. They were and I fished happily with 
them through the 1986 season. 

It was not that I had any particular reason for buying —or, 
now, for recommending — Riviera. They were what was most read- 
ily available through my marine-equipment supplier and from that 
quarter were recommended as being durable, dependable, well- 
constructed, and easy to use and maintain as being high quality and 
noncomplex in construction and operation. I am content to pass on 
the same kudos. I am equaliy content, however, to point out that 
there are many brands of hand-cranked (and the same goes for the 
electrics) gear that fit the same bill; so again the main issue will be 
what the individual angler, even the one just starting out in 
downrigging, finds himself most comfortable with. It is wise to 
shop the possibilities and, if doubt remains, take the advice of a 
reputable tackle dealer— one with whom you can continue to trade 
and who will help solve problems as they arise. For very fundamen- 
tal financial reasons most persons setting up small boats will want 
to start out with manual gear and many, especially those who can- 
not spend as much time on the water as we do, will choose to stick 
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with it. That is as it should be. There is one caveat: most cable 
spoolshave a twenty-four inch diameter which makes it possible to 
count your depth by keeping track of the revolutions as you crank 
down; it is easier than you would believe to get confused, so put 
some sort of counter on your rig (almost all brands worth having 
will offer a counter as an option if they do not come already fully 
equipped). 

In 1987, however, I chose to go to electrics and did so for two 
reasons: (1) Larry firmly and in his best italics recommended the 
change and said I wouldn’t care much to remember life without 
them; (2) my wife kindly came forward and offered to give them to 
me as a birthday gift. Refusal was not among my nominal powers 
of the moment. Further, I spend much time fishing alone with two 
allowable lines down, one off each downrigger, and I early on had 
to come to grips with the fact that when a large fish releases, three 
other things have to happen all at once: the second line must be 
released and retrieved, both weights must be brought up, and the 
boat must be driven—even while the landing net is being located 
and made ready and, with one’s last set of hands, the fish is being 
played into control (at least we like to believe something like that). 
It is a project and, because most manual downriggers seem 
designed to operate best with two hands available to operate them, 
I thought the switch to electrics might help relieve some of the 
anxiety of these preliminary moments. (All these operations are, by 
the way, possible, and in about the order presented, though I don’t 
know if any of us would be willing to describe exactly how they get 
done.) 

We chose electric downriggers by Invader, with two-foot arms, 
as being most appropriate for the setup of the Aquasport. Other 
setups on other boats may well call for longer arms. We chose 
Invaders on Larry’s recommendation, not because we know them 
to be inherently better than any other brand, but because he had 
used a set for over a year and found them comfortable, easy to use, 
trouble free, and entirely dependable. So also mine proved to be, 
through a long season that called for substantial use. There is noth- 
ing especially fancy about them, no digital display or programma- 
ble settings; they are just good electric winches with depth counters 
that are simple to operate. We will not say that this sort of electric 
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gear is essential to the small-boat salmon fisherman, but I will say 
that Larry was right; they take a task, though a pleasant one, and 
make it much easier. Though my memories of life without them are 
warm enough, I like it far better with them. 


DEPTH SOUNDER/FISH FINDER 


We cannot emphasize strongly enough that, at least in this 
shallow-water fishery, the one piece of essential electronic gear is 
the depth sounder. It is essential because it is the key that unlocks 
the underwater structures that are home, at least temporarily, to the 
summer-resident salmon of the north shore area. A fish-finding 
function is very handy, but not essential in a fishery that most often 
features working in less than 70 feet of water, and in which, though 
the fish show up near the bottom, they will often strike at 25 feet or 
less. This seems to defy the rules as they are written out of the deep- 
water ports to the south and the depth sounder is the only means to 
a working knowledge of the structures. The story of Larry being 
able to find his way out of a fog with darkness coming on and with 
only the aid of his graph and an undependable pocket compass is 
extremely pointed. Topographic knowledge of the bottom, to the 
point where one can move his mind down there and “see” where he 
is, is the first, if not quite the last, of all significant knowledge in 
our waters. 

There is a bewildering variety of graphs, sonars, and other 
bottom- and fish-finding devices on the market. Larry acquired his 
graph in 1979, and with it began learning our waters. For the most 
part, manufacturer’s names are unimportant; what the fisherman 
can read with some accuracy is important. A graph with an elec- 
tronic screen or paper display is accurate, and matched with a wide- 
cone transducer, will show bottom, downrigger weights, and fish. 
That is a good deal of information and all of it is useful, within 
limits. A paper graph makes a permanent record and that may have 
its uses. But these devices are slow to present the information they 
record and the information is subject to the interpretation of the 
user; the rise of an underwater shelf on the starboard side, for 
instance, displays on a graph only as the rise of the bottom plotted 
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as a line. The operator can become extremely adept, but until he 
does he must dedicate too much time to his electronics and too little 
to his rod tips. Fish can be lost in that misdirection of attention— 
which is true of any profusion of electronic gear unless there is a 
mate, companion, or bait boy aboard. 

I thus defer and Larry concurs, insofar as we are willing to 
recommend anything specific in this department, to what seems to 
be near the bottom of the available line in cost. I use (on two boats; 
on the station wagon it is all but exclusively a depth sounder) an 
OMC Tracker 2000. This unit gives simultaneously (there are other 
important navigational features as well) a digital display of bottom 
depth and a vertical display aligning the bottom against a gauged 
graph and displaying found fish as bar lines suspended above the 
bottom line at their indicated depths. It also gives out an electronic 
“chirp” when it finds fish, alerting the angler even when his atten- 
tion is elsewhere. The OMC Tracker 2000 thus provides a double 
reading (plus an alarm call) that can be taken instantaneously while 
the user focuses his attention where it must be: on the rod tips (and, 
to some degree, on where he may be going). It also reads well in 
transit at cruising speeds (which in the Aquasport are considera- 
ble), thus providing useful information from dock to destination. 

On the other hand, The Tracker 2000 operates with a trans- 
ducer that shoots a narrow cone (about eighteen degrees), which 
from some points of view is most useful as a fish finder in far 
deeper waters than we normally use, and does not normaily track 
the weights in a shallow-water fishery such as ours. That does not 
bother me at all because I think the constant presence of the image 
of the weights on the vertical display would clutter it, and I am far 
happier with the ability to read the water for the presence of fish 
while I am at or near cruising speeds, which often gives me infor- 
mation I need at the moment or with which to plan the rest of my 
trip. Too, it does not seem as necessary here as apparently it is 
elsewhere to hit the fish on the head with large lead weights. Knowl- 
edge of the bottom is without doubt important and knowledge of 
fish behavior at any given moment is surely useful (at about what 
level, for instance, they may be hitting, no matter where they show 
up on the graph). Knowledge that fish are present is essential only 
in that it permits the angler to go to work. No matter what electron- 
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ics he may choose, in a shallow-water fishery in which fish are not 
settled separated by 75-foot layers of clear water, when in the pres- 
ence of fish it remains up to the fisherman to get to work with his 
fishing. Rarely, I have often commented, can I be sure that I find 
the fish I catch or catch the fish I find. The presence of fish is 
merely an invitation to get busy. 

A graph or other screen display (some in hot colors, if that 
seems fun), especially when coupled with a transducer that shoots a 
wider cone (as much as thirty-six degrees), can thus give a great deal 
more information about a piece of water at trolling speeds than can 
my chosen equipment. If, however, one can accept the premise that 
information about bottom depth and structures down there is pri- 
mary and information about fish suspended above it is secondary, 
and if one thinks as I do that information gathered in transit can be 
important, then the Tracker 2000 (especially considering its cost) 
may well be the way to go. And one can always trade up as he 
becomes more knowledgeable about the waters he fishes and the 
kind of information he wishes to gather while fishing or preparing 
to fish. 


DOWN GEAR: 
CABLE, RELEASES, AND WEIGHTS 


There is not much that needs be said on the subject of cable. 
Standard downrigging cable is braided stainless steel, which nor- 
mally comes at 150-pound test. We can find little to improve on in 
this department. There are those, however, who argue (especially 
respecting shallower water than is usual and the presence of obsta- 
cles, notably nets) that lighter cable, 75-pound test, may be prefera- 
ble because (1) it bows against the drag of the water slightly less and 
can be used with lighter weights and (2) it can be cut or broken off 
more easily and so does not jeopardize an entire downrigger setup 
if the weight gets badly fouled. The last point may be worth consid- 
ering carefully, particularly if a person is just setting out to learn 
the fishery and is not yet entirely comfortable with his equipment. 
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He may also want to start out with lighter equipment and lighter 
weights. 

Line releases add to a more complex problem because there is 
such a wide variety of them available, from the simple rubber band 
that is favored all but exclusively in some ports to the many more 
complex systems marketed by the tackle manufacturers. Here again 
it is important that the fisherman shop the market, try several of 
the systems available to him, and so learn what he is most comfort- 
able with. What Larry and I favor at any moment (which can also 
change) may well be meaningless to another angler more at home 
with another system. What we most look for is a line release system 
featuring adjustable tension (to accommodate different conditions, 
different fish—the pinks in the odd years, for instance—and, 
importantly, different lures) that is as nearly trouble free as is 
possible and damages monofilament line as little as possible 
(though some degree of damage will occur in the use of any system 
we now know of). We currently like Walker releases on the bottom, 
set up immediately above the weight and swiveled to the cable. The 
adjustable spring-loaded barrel fits our priorities better than any 
other terminal release system we have found. 

The nature of our fishery and the boats most appropriate to it 
also calls for the use of stacking line releases. There is usually just 
not enough room on board a small craft for more than a single pair 
of downriggers, nor would most sensible small-boat fishermen 
choose to buy more than that —or invite enough guests aboard to 
require more. Stackers again come in a bewildering variety of sizes 
and shapes and degrees of complexity. We have come to favor the 
stacking line release by Cannon. It is the simplest and easiest to use 
of all the systems we know, a rubberized alligator pad with adjusta- 
ble tension that snaps on the cable and can be left there to slide 
when the weight must be brought up. The only fussing it requires is 
setting the tension, and that is minimum and seldom; once properly 
set it seems to damage line almost not at all. 

Weights are an even simpler matter. The most common version 
is the cannonball, of various poundage to match different gear. 
Neither of us has any problem with the cannonball except that it 
presents greater resistance to the water than other designs and will 
thus wander to a degree. I have also used a set of shot-filled tor- 
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pedo weights by Riviera. These swim well, being finned and offer- 
ing up less resistance, though we do not like the line release 
attached to the tail fin; it is a spring-loaded hard plastic device that 
can do considerable damage to our lighter lines and can foul line 
rigged above the weight. Fortunately it is removable, which solves 
the problem. Larry also casts his own lead “herbies,” which are 
probably the most popular weights in our area. These are thick, 
fish-shaped leads that swim extremely true and can be modified 
with a whack to the tail section so that they will swim tucked neatly 
under the boat (there to be picked up by most fish finders) or just 
out from it at the angler’s discretion. In any version, weights of 
about eight pounds seem best suited to the fishery and thus to the 
other equipment we use in it. 


RADIO 


Just a few years ago small boats did not carry marine radios 
because of their prohibitive cost and, until fairly recently, large size 
and relative complexity of installation. At that time also small 
boats rarely ventured into open water for any length of time, 
because parents and spouses still had something to say about it and 
because almost all small-boat sportfishing in the Great Lakes was a 
shore-bound or protected water operation. But that is changing and 
so is the technology and marketing of the ship-to-shore radio. 
Larry and I both now carry and use (though we are selective in our 
use, not wanting to spend excessive time and energy talking idly 
with strangers) hand-held marine radios. Ours are by Cybernet and 
seem exceptionally well manufactured. They both monitor and 
transmit on the full band of domestic and international channels 
and can reach out about twenty-five miles, more under ideal condi- 
tions. We monitor and talk with other fishermen in the area on 
channel 68. Perfectly good hand-held units are available at a cost 
considerably below that of the Cybernet. 

A radio is not essential equipment on a small boat; but in a 
small boat that spends any significant time in open water it is an 
extremely smart option to have on board. Not only do we fisher- 
men talk with and encourage one another, but it is a very great 
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comfort to know that during the active navigation season Cedar- 
ville Marine monitors open channel 16 for trouble calls. We think 
we should also say, despite what may be said at the Chicago and 
Detroit boat shows, that CB equipment, hand-held or other, is not 
terribly useful on northern waters; the state police and the truckers 
network, if you can reach them, can do very little for you out on 
the water. The Coast Guard or its Auxiliary, another fisherman or 
cruising boat, or Cedarville Marine can get you in and out of 
trouble. It is also usually possible, at least during daylight hours in 
the warm weather navigation season, to reach some boat who may 
be on the air at or near another marina of your choice. A station 
license is required for a transmitting marine radio. 


LURES 


Although the individual angler will, as he must, find what 
works for him, it seems inescapable that the Northport Nailer troll- 
ing spoon by MagnaDyne (the standard 3!/2-inch spoon size, 
though some fishermen like the magnums and some the smaller 
size, with a few variations), in any of several color combinations, is 
the beginning and constant point of reference in the waters of the 
north shore. My own “basics” are black-and-silver and black-and- 
gold, based on the experience of several summers; when everything 
else fails, when it seems as though the fish don’t want to hit any- 
thing, I find it necessary to return to the basics until something 
happens (which it seems it will, eventually)—or until some other 
lure or combination of colors, for whatever reason the scaley world 
serves up, momentarily dominates the fishery. The other color 
combinations that seem to be effective in our waters recently are: 
black and red (or black and orange), black and green, chartreuse 
(on the hot yellow side of the spectrum), and hot orange. At times 
black and blue works well, and one year the plain blue with light- 
ning stripe dominated the market, and possibly the waters. 

I am reminded of the cartoon depicting an Abacrombie and 
Fitch-type customer addressing his salesclerk: “Do the fish really 
like this fly?” he asks with due reverence; “I really don’t know,” 
replies the clerk. “Very few of them come in to shop.” We do, after 
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all, sell lures to one another (and to the delight of the tackle shops 
and manufacturers), often based on an afternoon’s experience. 
Nature provides no reason why a stream trout will take a Royal 
Coachman or a Parmachene Belle; but the angler who has used one 
successfully, despite what may be hatching, will in desperation use 
it again—and often succeed again and buy (or tie) more. It is thus 
possible that by using them we create the lures of the moment when 
the fish are in a hungry or aggressive mood and may take whatever 
we have to offer. One fellow’s success will lead to imitation, which 
often enough will also succeed. 

It may well be, because of problems in piscine optics as yet 
imperfectly understood (the last time I checked current literature 
we were not certain about most species’ ability to see color—or how 
they do, if at all), that the more important consideration is the 
dominant face color, or the absolute lack of it if that may be the 
case (black, for instance, in many of the examples given above), in 
opposition with its reverse (most of the examples feature a reverse 
in white). Thus the “color” that the fisherman buys on the face of 
the lure may be only an incidental highlight. It is extremely hard to 
be sure on this subject, and I will happily leave the matter in the 
capable hands of all anglers who like to invest in lures (which is 
most of us) and tackle manufacturers and bait shop proprietors 
(who love us for our spending habits). 

What is sure about the Northport Nailer as basic terminal 
tackle is its dependability: it drags true (that is, it is light metal that 
hangs straight behind the line release), it has a lively action that 
seems to attract fish when they can be attracted, and it is as close to 
trouble-free as anything we know of that we can send down to do 
our business (for the previous reasons and because its terminal end 
is a single treble hook). Simplicity again emerges as an accountable 
virtue on which one should always remember to fall back. When 
dodging nets and working structures it is well not to have to worry 
about where your lure is with respect to your weight, which you 
should always be sure of. This can be a constant worry when using 
many of the popular plugs, and may account for the manufactur- 
er’s instructions to rig a plug close in on the weight and cable. The 
Nailer spoon allows the freedom of flexibility that becomes neces- 
sary in a shallow water fishery; if the fish seem shy of the underwa- 
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ter rig, one can set farther back (even 30 to 50 feet) and still be sure 
of trolling true and without unwanted surprises. That is important 
when one must constantly factor in the proximity of the bottom. 

At the same time, as surely as other fishermen will visit us so 
they will bring with them their versions of basics. We do not and 
cannot imply that these versions will not work in our waters. They 
may work well and many of our visitors firmly suggest that they do. 
We have all known times when the trolling spoons, for whatever 
reason, just don’t seem to work. There are times when nothing 
seems to work. Not only in these times but at all times we encour- 
age the angler to be creative. We own and use as occasion seems to 
call them up a wide variety of trolling plugs and other spoons 
(which is good for the local tackle trade). Ours is a developing 
fishery that calls for and admits a variety of approaches. We are 
only learning and hoping to learn more. To date, and that far only, 
the Northport Nailer trolling spoon appears to be our daily bread 
and butter. 


LIGHT-TACKLE TIPS 


For the first few king salmon I caught I thought it proper and 
somehow sporting not only to get all gear up but also to kill the 
engine and raise the lower unit out of the water, so as to give the big 
fish as little as possible to get fouled on. I guess the theory worked 
well enough, at least until I hooked a big enough fish to demand 
substantial time in the play—probably with the wind blowing. It 
then occurred to me that I was leaving myself much at the mercy of 
the elements and more or less bound to climbing all around a small 
boat as may be dictated by a fish’s insane desire to swim around or 
under it. At about this time Larry also said something to me in 
italics and I decided there might be a more coherent tactic. Because 
a large fish on light tackle is going to take some time anyway and 
the fisherman is wise to take every advantage available to him in the 
fight. A chinook salmon, as I have pointed out to friends on board 
my boat, retains his peculiar view of things together with his vote in 
all matters that are important to him until such time as he is both 
aboard and in hand. 
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In a light-tackle fight with a large fish, a fisherman’s ability to 
maneuver his boat, to retain favorable position on the fish, is a 
primary tool contributing to a successful conclusion. It is much like 
a stream fisherman’s inclination to work a good trout out of the 
riffle and into quiet water to take away the fish’s advantage in the 
force of flowing water, which he is well designed to swim in and so 
use to his own ends. In the first place, once the initial fury is spent 
(usually on a sustained run or some surface acrobatics) and the 
fight settles down, keeping the engine running and in gear contrib- 
utes to the tension that must at all times be kept on the fish as one 
plays him out. Though there are no hard and fast rules according to 
which salmon play this aspect of the game (they will occasionally, 
for instance, run hard and fast back in on the boat), by and large a 
fish’s inclination will be to swim away from the tension that would 
otherwise drag him where he is not at all sure he wants to go. This is 
to say that the fisherman—and this is extremely important to the 
solo fisherman—can conduct the fight off his stern quarters, which 
is important because most sensible small fishing boats are so set up 
as to provide the best working area toward the stern and because it 
keeps him behind and so able to work with his controls. Usually 
(we wish all rules could be absolute), as the fight nears the boat, a 
fish has no inclination to swim into a moving propeller, so we do 
not consider that prospect a significant liability; there are too many 
other really bad ways of losing big fish. 

The most advantageous position in which to have a large fish 
during a fight is off the stern, and retaining control of the boat by 
keeping it in motion contributes significantly to this advantage. 
Insofar as it is possible to make such a claim at all, it permits the 
angler to control at least his end of the battle. Too, in playing out a 
large fish, especially if there is wind to contend with and the fish 
proves to be an especially strong or active one or it just wants to 
stay down (which they also sometimes do), it is often desirable if 
not mandatory to extend this control by circling it while playing it 
in. Different factors, including the effect of the wind and wave 
action and the behavior of the fish, will call this light-tackle tactic 
into play. 

I said that a king salmon retains his vote in all important 
matters until the fight is over and he is in hand. We cannot empha- 
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size enough how important it is to play a large fish out. In the 
simplest possible language one does not want twenty-five to thirty 
pounds of fish with teeth and a gang of hooks hanging out of him 
moving at will around a small boat. Whether he is noble or proud 
or handsome is hardly the point; he is certainly not happy and so 
equipped can cause very great pain. Too, such a fish that comes too 
soon to the side of the boat can be employing one of his meanest 
tricks: in close and with but a short line on him and a rod imper- 
fectly positioned he can with a sudden burst of energy cause consid- 
erable confusion and very often break off. A skillful fisherman will 
use any and every trick he can remember or make up as he goes 
along (even some of the tactics learned on the stream — butting the 
rod handle, for instance, to get a sulking fish moving), including 
maneuvering his boat, to get a fish to spend his energy out and 
away from the boat. The fish tells us when he is ready for the net 
(even more important if you are brave and want to tail him); when 
he is spent he will come up near the surface lying very nearly on his 
side, unable to keep his equilibrium and so continue the fight. Only 
then do we want him in the boat. He is then manageable because he 
lacks the energy to flop around much. 

Setting up a troll in our shallower waters is not terribly differ- 
ent from what one would expect in other fisheries, but some of 
what we do may be worth mentioning. Our experience tells us to 
keep all matters, especially underwater ones, as simple as possible. 
Perhaps just because the waters produce so well without them, 
rarely do we use flashers, dodgers, Christmas trees, or any of the 
other attractor paraphernalia. They just don’t seem to produce 
significantly better results and it therefore seems illogical to fool 
around with them. This is not to inveigh against them; some fisher- 
men use them with considerable success. We just do not think that 
the success rates are appreciably greater than our own. Amid a spell 
when the fish just don’t seem to be hitting, however, we are likely to 
try most anything—and then settle back on our version of the 
basics. It is all a matter of what a man is willing to put up with, 
which can of course be considerable in the pursuit of salmon. We 
also almost invariably (despite the preference of some of the tackle 
manufacturers for attaching their plugs directly to the monofila- 
ment with only a knot) use snap swivels (good quality; fisherman’s 
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choice) without leaders, which may seem illogical in the pursuit of a 
toothed fish. Perhaps the main reason for this omission is the 
dominance of the lightweight Northport Nailer spoon in the fish- 
ery; a wire leader will change and inhibit the underwater character- 
istics of the lure. Too, unlike the prevailing wisdom attached to a 
pike or muskellunge troll, salmon most often seem to hit a lure 
square without swallowing it from behind and so involving their 
teeth in what it may be attached to. 

I have said that in this fishery we do not usually find it neces- 
sary or desirable to drop our weights directly into the fish, which in 
shallower water are often found on or very near the bottom. We 
will very often fish above them, sometimes considerably so, as it 
seems that they rest deep but feed nearer the surface. It is always 
important to know what other fishermen have recently been doing; 
it is uncommonly frustrating to see some other person succeeding 
when you know you are fishing right among the fish with a similar 
lure and doing nothing, only to find later that the other person was 
fishing 25 feet higher than you were. Here it seems almost always 
counterproductive to threaten the fish with eight-pound chunks of 
lead; it is usually better to start high and descend to not much less 
than 5 feet above them. 

Larry and I set our lures out behind our weights about as far as 
seems natural and comfortable. Because of the way they wander 
many of the plugs should be set close, usually no more than 6 to 10 
feet back. The trolling spoons are set a bit farther back; for me that 
is about as far as one sails when flipped out with rod action— 
maybe 20 to 25 feet. That has come to feel right, it seems to work 
for me, and there is not much more to say about it. I will also 
occasionally, and for reasons that seem dictated by the moment 
(the presence of fish near the surface, for instance), set farther 
back — maybe as much as 50 feet. And there are other times when 
we have discovered that only a short set—a Nailer spoon set like a 
plug —seems to work. The reasons for such variations are not at all 
clear, but we must all keep an open mind to experimentation 
(including trying what worked recently for that other fellow) and 
never feel constrained by the manufacturer’s package recommenda- 
tions. They cannot be more than recommendations and may well 
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have been developed in a laboratory different from the one we are 
fishing in. 

One final tip: in fishing the king salmon with light tackle the 
drag function of the reel takes on an importance far greater than 
would be assigned to it in any other form of small-boat fishing. It is 
a primary tool from the setting of lines to the landing of fish. To 
get a line down it is necessary to set the drag lightly against the 
tension of the release and the weight of the lead. Once the line is set 
it is necessary to tighten the drag against the force of a striking fish. 
Conventional wisdom says it should be set at about half the break- 
ing strength of the line in use, though we haven’t a clue how the 
average fisherman is supposed to take such a measurement. We set 
it so that it feels about right against line stripped out by hand, tight 
but not binding and overstressing either rod or reel; a fish must be 
able to run against it, but also feel its pressure, without breaking 
any equipment. As a fish tires it is necessary to tighten up; if he 
shows a burst of energy it is necessary to loosen up on him. A third 
hand would be useful here. In fighting all but the smallest salmon 
the drag is in constant adjustment; just cranking the reel handle is 
not nearly enough. A battle with a chinook is loaded with surprises 
and the angler must be ready for them. During any pause in the 
action of a fight (and there will be some, as when a fish sulks in the 
depths or just hangs far out at the end of a run) we will constantly 
check the tension of the drag by hand stripping against it and 
making any adjustment that seems appropriate or necessary — 
constantly checking, also, that the gears in the reel are functioning 
smoothly so as not to jeopardize the outcome. 
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1987 Fishing Diary 


[April 17-19] The weather being fine and Jeb Brock wanting to 
fish, I also went out; I could find no pressing reason not to. I 
marked fish, mostly near the surface (4 to 6 feet down), in 25 to 30 
feet of water outside Coats Point. I ran two lines for a while at 17 
and 25 feet (with the very basic black-and-silver and black-and-gold 
Northport Nailer spoons — prospecting on past tradition and at the 
shallow depths that characterized the opening of last year’s season) 
and then long-lined for the stuff near the surface. I got no action 
and didn’t really expect to. The water temperature, despite warm 
weather, is still under forty degrees. I don’t really expect significant 
activity until late May or early June when I will go to Gravelly 
Island and the East Entrance looking for lake trout. 

[May 27| Today’s was the first intrusion of really warm air 
from the south, with temperatures near eighty in the afternoon. 
Water temperature (at the Sault) was about forty-four degrees. So I 
went out to the West Entrance, without rods, to look around in the 
late afternoon. I found nothing between Birch Island and Coats 
Point, but outside the point I marked several fish near bottom in 45 
to 50 feet of water—and also some near the surface. Maybe splake 
(based on last year’s experience)? The stuff on the bottom could 
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also be either whitefish or lake trout. In the next day or so I will, 
weather permitting, head down to Gravelly Island. Both Jeb Brock 
and Arlo Hamel have reported finding fish at the West Entrance, 
but no takers. I have heard of no salmon coming in yet this year. 
Arlo Hamel reported that today a nice brown trout was taken just 
inside Coats Point (probably, as I later learned, by Francis 
McLeod). It might also be worth considering that the surface fish, 
apparently gregarious enough that engine noise does not bother 
them, could be early gathering pink salmon, though this species is 
not scheduled to gather for its biennial trip up the St. Marys River 
until late in the summer. On the other hand, unexplained fish at or 
near the surface (and usually not very catchable) sometimes appear 
especially in surface chop, a result of an overactive transducer in 
combination with bubbles or flotsam. 

[May 28] Jeff Whitehead and his gang of perch fishermen 
arrived in the early afternoon in time to get onto the water—with 
no luck. The weather being sultry and sunny I proposed we take 
both boats and head for Gravelly Island, which we reached in the 
late afternoon. Tribal nets set for lake trout close off the northeast 
side of Gravelly Island Reef. Though it is entirely possible to troll 
straight lines (or with downriggers worked shallow) close in on the 
reef inside the nets, unless they are moved this will make fishing the 
East Entrance for salmon much less appealing — especially if other 
waters are left unencumbered. [This proved to be the case; the nets 
remained in place throughout the lake trout season closing off the 
trough on the east side of the reef and I chose to avoid this water in 
favor of other areas.) | marked a number of fish out on the north- 
east side of the reef, mostly the last third of it toward the buoy, in 
about 20 feet of water. These are almost surely lake trout, and early 
this year—like everything else. Trolled up and down the reef with 
straight lines and Little Cleos (blue-and-green) but got no takers; 
worked at it from 4:00 until about 6:00. But I will want to go back 
and maybe try casting into the reef if nothing comes in on the troll. 

[May 29] Another hot day, and clear with a light breeze out of 
the southwest. In the afternoon I went out to Point Fuyards, set 
four lines on the downriggers (32, 22, 27, and 17 feet; black-and- 
silver and black-and-gold Northport Nailers) and zig-zagged the 
seventy-foot trough, in as far as about 40 feet of water, the entire 
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length of the south side of Marquette Island. There is a bad set of 
tribal assessment nets about a third of the way up the island from 
Point Fuyards; I got into the middle of them and had to exit 
quickly the way I got in. Went around them to the inside of the 
main markers, which seems the way to do it — with weights raised to 
20 feet. The outer floats are very hard to see. I marked no fish the 
entire length of the troll until I came in on 45 feet of water at Coats 
Point, where something appeared at about 20 feet and also near the 
bottom. John Caroffino (DNR) ticketed me for the extra lines at 
that location. I found sporadic fish inside Coats Point, and one 
school of what seemed to be bait fish or perch, but had no action 
whatsoever. There are some bugs coming off the water, however 
(caddis and midges), and what is apparently bottom debris as 
though the water may have turned. The sea gulls are active in the 
middle of it all and it feels like something good is on the cusp of 
happening. 

[May 31] I did not fish yesterday. This afternoon was warm to 
hot and clear, though with storms apparent both east and west; as a 
result there were shifting and sometimes brisk afternoon winds, 
generally westerly. I went down to Gravelly Island about 3:00 and 
for a while battled the winds, until they settled in the southwest and 
I could fish the lee of the island comfortably. Fish seem clustered 
out by the buoy in 18 to 20 of water, just a foot or so off the 
bottom. There was nothing in on the reef or off the northeast side 
of the island. I even cast into the shallows of the island for the 
length of it, and had not a strike. I then tried the downriggers (with 
Cleos, which seems a mistake in such shallow water because I hung 
up several times) out by the buoy, but still got nothing. Came home 
at about 7:00. The fish are there and should be ready soon. I still 
have not heard of either lake trout or salmon being taken. 

[June 2] The first hatch of hexagenias emerged tonight on the 
channel side of Club Point; they then appeared at our dock on the 
Hessel Bay side on Wednesday night. Friday night [June 5] herring 
appeared off our dock toward St. Ledger Island at about 9:00. I 
wetted a line briefly (with a small hook and live fly beneath a pencil 
bobber), but had no takers. The weather is to warm about Sunday 
and I think it will be time again to try for lake trout. 
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[June 10] Bug hatches have been good for a week, but the wind 
has been a plague, when not out of the east strong out of the 
northwest; there has been no place to hide from it. Herring fisher- 
men have been active since the weekend, but have not located 
anything to stay put for, at least not at this end of the islands. On 
this pleasant afternoon with a light breeze out of the southwest I 
went back to Gravelly Island to be tested by the lake trout; I fished 
for about two hours between 5:00 and 7:00, trying both straight 
line with Cleos (had one hit, but no success) and shallow (15 to 17 
feet) with downrigger weights and long lines (no action). A variety 
of bug life has come off the water down there and the fish are on 
the reef out by the buoy (still); they should be about ready to take. 
Arnie Hamel says we should go down in the early morning. Maybe, 
but I would like to see some evening action before investing in that 
kind of day. 

[June 17| Heard from Larry Simonsen last night that king 
salmon are starting to come in at McRae Bay, inside Lighthouse 
Point on the north side of Bois Blanc Island, and so decided to go 
out this morning, weather permitting, and try it. Weather was not 
permitting. I found a firm twenty five-knot wind on the lake blow- 
ing from the east. It might have been possible, especially consider- 
ing the protection offered by Lighthouse Point after the southerly 
crossing, but probably not worth it. The Aquasport is a damned 
fine boat, but still only seventeen feet. So I fished Marquette Bay at 
the West Entrance inside the protection of Coats Point, mostly off 
the south shore of Birch Island. The breeze made the going tough, 
but it was fishable, if not entirely comfortable. There were lots of 
bug hulls and other aquatic flotsam on the water, but no fish. But 
the promise of bug life more than anything else made me determine 
to try again in the evening, in the hope that the wind would die with 
the lowering of the sun. 

It did not. But I went anyway, having invested in an early 
dinner to free up the evening. I think I was right about the bugs and 
the beginning of the food cycle, though the breeze (still fresh and 
out of the east) made it hard to be sure about anything. I marked 
almost no fish this morning; tonight Marquette Bay was loaded, at 
least off the shore of Birch Island. I worked at 25 and 35 feet with 
black-and-silver and black-and-gold and had releases at both levels 
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and brought in one king salmon jack of about eight pounds on 
black-and-gold at 35 feet from 45 feet of water. I think the salmon 
season has begun. 

[June 18] I fished again this morning at the West Entrance, 
from about 10:30 to 1:00, without luck. The water looks alive and I 
found sporadically bunched fish in 45 to 55 feet of water, mostly 
hanging near bottom. There were no takers, though I tangled with 
one net stake or spar or something and did manage one release 
between Coats Point and Brulee Buoy. It is encouraging to note 
that, though sparse and apparently inactive during midmorning, 
the fish are here. I intend to go again this evening and test last 
night’s theory. 

I went out again for two hours in the evening, without luck, 
though I had two releases. The fish were spotty both off Birch 
Island and outside Coats Point; they were present in clusters, but 
apparently not active. There was one other boat outside and he 
seemed to have as much luck as did I. I still stick to the basics, 
black-and-gold and black-and-silver, still fished shallow after last 
year’s model. Arlo Hamel tried this afternoon, found the same fish 
I did, and had the same luck. There was activity on the surface in 
the calm of dusk and plenty of evidence of bugs on the surface, 
though no organized hatch in progress. I am confident, however, 
that the season has begun. On returning, I found a message on the 
machine from Francis McLeod telling me on the authority of his 
brother-in-law that salmon are now hitting well around Mackinac 
Island. I don’t think I am inclined to run down there just yet. 

[June 19] I fished in the afternoon at the West Entrance from 
3:00 until 5:00 without luck, but marked fish both in Marquette 
Bay and on the shelf outside Coats Point. I set black-and-silver and 
black-and-gold at various depths. It was very hot and not a breath 
of fresh air to breathe, though it was better out on the water than 
on land. I had two releases without fish to fight. 

Evening. I fished from about 7:30 until 9:30 and at about 8:30, 
on the shelf outside Coats Point in about 45 feet of water, took a 
ten-pound brown trout on black-and-green at 25 feet. Shortly after 
9:00 I hooked and boated a twenty-five-pound king in SO feet of 
water on the same black-and-green at 25 feet. I worked both black- 
and-gold and black-and-silver deeper, without result. Where I 
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marked the most fish there was no action—off Birch Island, for 
instance. I still do not seem to catch the fish I mark or mark the fish 
I catch. It is interesting that this year, like last, the action begins at 
about 25 feet. Both fish were extremely fat and healthy and loaded 
with variety, both small alewives and minnows. It is interesting that 
the brown should have alewives in him because it has been held as 
truth for years that only the planted salmon can eat the intruders; 
the big salmon was a hen with well-developed skeins. So the fish are 
feeding actively. I saw fish rolling on the surface and the water 
looks alive. 

[June 21] I had to go to Detroit yesterday, but got back in time 
to fish the evening at West Entrance — without luck. I marked fish 
sporadically, both off Birch Island and on the shelf off Coats 
Point. They were at various depths and seemed to be coming up (to 
20 feet to 15 feet) as dusk came on. There was some activity on the 
surface. I found two schools of bait fish panicking on the surface 
beneath each of which there was activity at various levels. I worked 
black-and-green at 25 feet and black-and-silver at various levels (20 
feet to 35 feet). Had one release on the black-and-silver at 30 feet or 
more. 

[June 22] I fished in the afternoon from about 1:15 until 4:30, 
without luck; worked Birch Island and Marquette Bay and outside 
Coats Point. I marked fish sporadically, but had no takers. I am 
still keeping black-and- green at 25 feet on the theory that the lure 
and depth of last catch may work again. I worked the other weight 
at various depths with various colors (black-and-gold, black-and- 
silver, and chartreuse). 

Evening. I went out at 7:30 with the same results as in the 
afternoon, working the same combinations. A fine, warm, calm 
evening that felt fishy. Word of Friday’s fish has spread; Larry 
Simonsen, Don Hamlin, Francis McLeod, and others were out. I 
had two indefinite releases on the deeper line, but suspect they were 
not fish. No one had luck anywhere that I could see, though Fran- 
cis McLeod reported having caught two (following my report) on 
Saturday (June 20) morning. 

[June 23] I was able to fish only in the evening as I was busy all 
day, and a bit late getting out at that (nearly 8:00). Went straight 
outside Coats Point to fish the shelf. Shortly got a large brown 
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(thirteen pounds, twenty-seven inches) and then a good salmon 
(sixteen pounds, thirty-three inches). Francis McLeod landed a nice 
brown; Bruce Patrick seems to have come away clean. I got another 
brown inside as I was hauling in at dark (after 10:00). All fish hit on 
black-and-green at 25 feet—that’s five in a row without a sure 
release on any other lure at any other depth. There must be some- 
thing to this, at least for the moment. I marked lots of fish at 
varying depths in water from 36 to 55 feet. They seem to have 
started at depths of about 40 feet and then come farther up (as high 
as 15 to 20 feet) as darkness came on. There were lots of bugs on 
and off the water at dark, with fish roiling all over the place—like 
July. Both the smaller brown and the salmon were loaded with 
alewives; the big brown was loaded with fully digested matter and 
just commencing her feed. All fish were hens. 

[June 24] I fished in the afternoon from about 3:00 until 5:00 
without luck; only one release. Kept black-and-green at 25 feet 
without result and fished variable depths and colors on the other 
line. Outside Coats Point, between 36 and 55 feet, were blankets of 
fish; they were gathered also off Birch Island. The day was fine, if 
slightly breezy. 

Evening. I got out about 7:45 and fished until 9:45, as the lake 
calmed. There were fewer fish outside Coats Point, as though they 
had dispersed during the late afternoon. I worked black-and-green 
on both lines, one at 25 feet and one at 27 feet and had three 
releases, but no fish to show; this little bit of action was mostly 
outside the point on the shelf. There was some activity on the 
surface as dark came on. 

[June 26] Did not fish on the 25th because of wind and rain. 
During the day I had the new downriggers mounted and rigged; the 
electrics are a dream. I fished the evening with Larry Simonsen on 
board from 7:30 until 10:00. After wind and storms in the after- 
noon it appeared it would be calm, but was surprisingly rough and 
breezy outside—with heavy squalls full of electricity toward the 
Straits and south. We went out the West Entrance and easterly 
down Marquette Island until we got into the nets, which now seem 
marked barely at all—no terminal stake that we could see and the 
small floats hardly visible in the sea. I went in to 30 feet of water, 
well inside the limits of the nets as I remember them, and fished out 
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to 55 feet then back up the island, zigging in to 36 feet then back 
out. Almost immediately, before Larry was even fully rigged, I 
took a twenty-pound salmon (thirty-three inches) and shortly there- 
after a ten-pound brown (twenty-three inches) —thick and fat and 
dark and hooked of jaw and trophy perfect except for a damaged 
tail, perhaps in the net or during the fight. The salmon, for a 
change, took black-and-silver at 15 feet, the first variation on that 
theme in six fish; the brown, however, was back to black-and-green 
at 25 feet. So was a similar trout taken later on the shelf off Coats 
point, where fish were thick in shallower water (35 to 45 feet; fewer 
out deeper). As Larry pulled my high line (black-and-silver at 15 
feet) a grilse (eighteen inches) hit it and came in easily. Black-and- 
green at 25 feet still seems the ticket (seven out of the last nine fish), 
though it is nice to know that another black combination can work 
and that, as I suspected, fish are now moving down island, which 
should soon open the Middle Entrance grounds and also Penny 
Island and the East End. I would like Larry to show me more about 
that area. I gave Larry the second brown and the grilse. Last year I 
seem to have taken browns predominantly on black-and-green and 
there are a disturbing number of them in proportion to salmon this 
year; I wonder if a shift to black with silver and gold might raise the 
percentage of salmon. 

[June 28] I fished in the evening from about 7:30 to 9:45. The 
wind blew from the southwest all day, but died about 7:00; it was 
beautiful outside. Went out West Entrance and east down the 
island to the nets, where I found only a single stake this time; there 
were no floats I could see. I got around on the inside and fished 
back up island. I had marked fish outside Coats Point in 40 feet of 
water on the way out, but found little down island off the shelf. I 
worked black-and-green at 25 feet and black-and-silver at variable 
depths. I had one good salmon on the green; he came to the sur- 
face, jumped, charged the boat, and was gone. I had one other 
release; both fish hit just off Windswept Shoal in 50 feet of water. 
Other boats were fishing in Marquette Bay off Birch Island all 
evening, then moved out into and beyond the entrance late. I saw 
no other action. Later I tried black-and-green on both lines, for 
naught. The black-and-green at 25 feet still seems to be the ticket; 
nothing all evening on the other line. 
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[June 29] I fished the evening with Larry Simonsen on board at 
the East End off Penny Island shoal. These were new waters for me 
and a good experience. Took a good salmon (twenty pounds, 
thirty-five inches) on black-and-silver at 17 feet; he was slim and 
empty of bait fish, but fought like a much larger fish. I also took a 
grilse (eighteen inches) on black-and-green at 25 feet. Larry had 
three releases but took no fish. 

[June 30] I fished in the afternoon from about 2:30 until 4:30, 
going out the West Entrance in a rising stiff wind and building sea. 
I found a good pocket of fish outside Coats Point in 40 feet of 
water, so started there and worked eastward down Marquette 
Island outside Windswept Shoal to about halfway down the island. 
Just beyond the shoal I took a small brown on black-and-silver at 
21 feet, then two jacks (five pounds and eight pounds),on black- 
and-green at 25 feet. Same old game; that’s something like eleven 
out of the last thirteen fish, not including fish lost. The weather 
made fishing a little tough, but it is nice to know that now the fish 
have spread out and are now more willing to be taken during the 
day. 

[July J] In the afternoon I fished from about 2:30 until 5:30, 
going out Middle Entrance to the outer shoal (into 70 feet of water 
then back into 40 feet, then following at 55 feet to 40 feet) to Point 
Fuyards, then up the trench on the south side of Marquette Island 
(35 to 55 feet) to the West Entrance. Found two or possibly three 
sets of nets off Fuyards and toward Goose Island; got more or less 
safe inside them at 35 feet, though hung up momentarily. I marked 
no fish until one showed up in about 47 feet of water between 
Fuyards and Goose Island (and a few others while I was in the net; I 
can’t be sure about them) and had no releases. Worked black-and- 
green at 25 feet and black-and-gold variably. I had one hit outside 
Coats Point as I pulled up the last line (black-and-green at 25 feet). 

Evening. | fished from 7:30 until about 10:00 going out the 
West Entrance and down to the nets, where I started. I found Arlo 
Hamel out there, but not fishing, and was joined by Don Hamlin 
(with Dick Carr) and Bruce Patrick, who followed me down from 
the bunch of boats working the Brulee Buoy area. Hamlin reported 
a brown. I have not much to report, though fish did show down 
island in clusters in about 40 feet of water. Again set black-and- 
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green at 25 feet, to no avail. The night was beautiful and calm, 
perhaps too much so as I saw no action in any boat. Coming in off 
Windswept Shoal I took a twelve-pound king in 45 feet of water at 
17 feet on black-and-silver. The game may be shifting. I fished in 
with both lines shallow, but had no more hits—though I marked 
fish in toward the stake off Birch Island. It was a slow night. 

[July 2] This evening I fished out the West Entrance from 7:30 
until 10:00; there was a stiff east wind all day with a front moving 
through during the evening. It rained at 5:00, but then cleared and 
the wind seemed to drop; it was still blowing outside, however, with 
large rollers (3 to 5 feet) mixed with surface chop. Not too uncom- 
fortable, so I stuck it out, though I stayed close to Coats Point. 
There was only one other boat out. I set black-and-green at 25 feet 
and black-and-silver at 17 feet and early lost a fish on the black- 
and-silver off Windswept Shoal. Then I found a blanket of fish in 
the little cove snug in on Coats Point, where I lost another good 
fish and then caught a nice brown (seven pounds, carrying a lam- 
prey and also scarred) and also a nice jack (nine pounds, scarred, 
not well fed, and missing a portion of gill plate—lamprey?). The 
fish were thick from the cove on to and over the ridge off the point 
toward Brulee Buoy, and also inside. Maybe they are ready to move 
back into Marquette Bay. The fish took on black-and-silver at 17 
feet and then on a black-and-green “Hawk” spoon at 25 feet. Dark- 
ness overtook me; fish were still prominent inside the ridge. I may 
want to try inside tomorrow night, and also work the cove again. 
The brown was a hen; neither fish carried much bait. 

[July 3] I took Pat Collins with me this evening and fished the 
West Entrance from about 7:30 until 10:00. There had been a stiff 
northwest wind all day and it continued into the evening, though it 
shifted to west or southwest outside so there was no place to hide. It 
was a bit rocky. We worked four lines and stayed close in on Coats 
Point; fish again were thick in the cove off the point and along the 
entrance shoal. I set all black combinations: silver, gold, and green 
(two), at 25 feet and 27 feet with stackers. We found old stakes in 
relatively shallow water in the cove, along with fish. I took a 
twenty-pound king on black-and-silver at 27 feet and a smaller one 
(ten pounds or less) on black-and-gold at 25 feet (I think; maybe he 
was on the stacker). It was an active evening with several other 
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releases and perpetual trouble with stakes, bottom, and the wind; 
hard work all night. 

[July 4] This morning I went out late and on the spur of the 
moment to fish the West Entrance, from 11:00 until about 1:00. I 
had two releases off Coats Point and met another boat with a good 
string of fish. He had been out earlier; the water was dead for me. 
There were just not many fish to be found and fewer to catch. Ran 
black-and-green at 25 feet and black-and-silver variably. I took a 
decent twelve-pound king on the black-and-green just off Birch 
Island as I was ready to pick up. After the clusters of fish in the 
shallows just off the point for the past few days, I wonder if they 
are ready to move back into Marquette Bay. Something seems to be 
changing. 

Afternoon. Morning was dull but clearing; afternoon was clear 
and warm with a nice breeze out of the southwest. I went down to 
Penny Island Shoal about 3:00, and found nothing, either to mark 
or to catch. After a fruitless hour I decided to troll back toward 
Middle Entrance along the edge of the bank. In a deep hole about 
halfway up La Salle Island, in 90 feet of water, I had a hit (black- 
and-green at 25 feet) and lost the fish. It seemed an unlikely place 
to encounter him. Then I took a salmon (five or six pounds, same 
lure and depth) in about 50 feet of water as I approached Middle 
Entrance outer buoy. I marked nothing at the location and again 
there seemed no reason for his being there. The fish seem to be 
moving around and maybe spreading out. I will be interested in 
what appears at the West Entrance tonight. 

Evening. Which is where I went, a little late due to a social 
engagement. It was a perfectly calm, clear, warm evening; eight or 
ten boats out altogether, clustered at first inside Brulee Buoy. So I 
started outside Coats Point, where a number of boats soon joined 
me. I neither enjoyed nor saw any action, though I had one release 
out there. Still kept black-and-green at 25 feet and started black- 
and-red on the other line, at variable depths (15 to 30 feet); then 
shifted to black-and-green on both. Nothing. I saw what appeared 
to be three or four large fish swimming together on the surface with 
their dorsals exposed, quite different from browns cruising the 
surface, rolling and sipping in a bug hatch. This was a behavior I 
have not previously seen and I cannot be absolutely sure what the 
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fish were, though I strongly suspect they were king salmon. A good 
hatch in fact developed as dark came on, something like March 
browns, but nothing came to the surface for it. This also is differ- 
ent. Maybe the fish are spreading out. There seemed to be no 
significant gathering at the entrance. Tomorrow I will want to do 
the south side of Marquette Island, weather permitting. It may be 
time to shift to the longer trolling trips and cover more territory. At 
least we know that there are fish now on the east side of the islands 
and that they are catchable, day and evening —if they are not pre- 
dictable as to location or reason for being there. Middle Entrance 
should soon produce. As I was picking up I found a tiny (eight 
inches or less, barely larger than the spoon) grilse on the 25-foot 
line; returned to water (RTW). 

[July 5] This morning I went to the West Entrance about 10:30 
intending to fish the south side of Marquette Island. Several boats 
were at the entrance near Brulee Buoy and inside. I found Jeb 
Brock out off Coats Point near Windswept Shoal; he said he had 
been out for several hours and had one fish to show for it— 
smallish. I went east to the nets and he followed. There is a new set 
of nets about halfway down the island and in pretty shallow water; 
by their marks they belong to the Sault band of Chippewa. It is a 
well marked trap net with inside and outside stakes and plenty of 
floats to indicate where the net line runs. Down toward Point 
Fuyards it is another story. The next net down, marked by only a 
single stake and a very few floats, is another trap net extending far 
in toward shore, perhaps in as far as 35 feet of water. I took a small 
jack well inside the nets as soon as I had a second line down; the 
first line, of course, featured a black-and-green at 25 feet. The fish 
took black-and- silver as it approached 17 feet. Jeb got into the nets 
with both downriggers and had a bad mess. I went back to assist 
and got one rigger involved, the higher one. We both had to cut 
free. The wind was coming up out of the east and the other boats at 
the entrance scattered for home. I fished without further luck, 
good or bad, and Jeb and I spent the afternoon re-rigging. He took 
another smali fish as I left him to head east and another as he 
extracted his last line from the net mess. We both wonder what the 
sudden incidence of smaller fish means. 
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Evening. The east wind blew all afternoon and seemed to settle 
after dinner, but not so outside the West Entrance. It was blowing 
hard, and crossing off Coats Point, so there was no hiding from 
it—nor any point in trying to go elsewhere. The only fishing to be 
had was in Marquette Bay off Birch Island, among the six or seven 
other boats all of whom had come to the same conclusion. I tried 
off the point in pretty good rollers for a while, then came back 
inside. It was windy and cold everywhere. I saw one salmon jump 
clear of the waves for no apparent reason and marked ample fish at 
random both inside and outside Coats Point. They seem spread 
around and other fishermen seem to agree that they are now inside. 
I had four releases, three on black-and-blue at 17 feet, but they 
were On new terminal tackle and the releases may have been out of 
adjustment; all were naked including the one on black-and-green at 
25 feet. Came in with nothing beyond the cold and discomfort. I 
think I’m supposed to know better than to go out into a building 
east wind. But I guess I don’t. 

[July 6] I fished only in the evening, about 7:45 until 10:00. 
There was a light breeze out of the east, heavy haze, and calm. I 
went to the West Entrance, starting outside Coats Point, where I 
found Larry. I had one good knockdown out there, in 48 feet off 
the shelf; the fish was lost by the time I tried to set the hook. It hit 
black-and-green at 25 feet—still. I ran black-and-red and black- 
and-blue on the other line, then finally switched to black-and-gold, 
on which I had a release late in evening off Birch Island. I saw no 
other action except that at one point Larry appeared to have had 
four simultaneous releases; he was fishing shallower (on Wind- 
swept Shoal) than I have ever seen him work. 

[July 7] I was able to fish during the evening only, and not until 
8:30, at the West Entrance. It was hot and windless, and Bob 
Collins had called to say that he was to meet with John Caroffino 
to chase down illegal nets. I did not find them, though later learned 
from Larry that the DNR had spent the entire afternoon out drag- 
ging. Thus I stayed out off Windswept Shoal where I could see 
from Coats Point to the legal nets down island. I set black-and- 
green at 25 feet and varied the other line as to depth and color. 
Marked very few fish, had no releases, saw no other action. There 
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were a number of boats clustered at Brulee Buoy and inside Mar- 
quette Bay. 

[July 8] I went out for a bit in the afternoon (3:00 to 5:00), to 
Middle Entrance; stayed generally off the outer shoal toward Point 
Fuyards, and chased in the deep trench to the mouth of Voight Bay, 
then back to a point east of Middle Entrance and on in. I marked 
two fish in as many hours; they said they were lonely. I had one 
release on black-and-gold at 33 feet, but cannot be sure it was a 
fish. I set black-and-green at 25 feet and varied the other line, often 
as deep as 35 feet. Larry reported seven fish on Monday night, all 
on bright orange, in deeper water, and fished deeper, at 33 feet. I 
thus began trying bright colors. 

Evening. I went to the West Entrance outside Coats Point from 
7:45 until 10:00. I set black-and-green at 25 feet and varied the 
other line, bright colors from 35 up to 15 feet, then black-and-gold 
and black-and-silver. It was calm and warm and increasingly 
cloudy as darkness came on. I found occasional intense schools, 
probably bait fish, off Windswept Shoal; most other fish, which 
were spotty, were near the top (only 10 to 25 feet down). I had no 
releases. Larry reported having had only two; he stayed in deeper 
water outside Brulee Buoy and fished late, well after dark. I found 
fish at pickup time late in Marquette Bay off Birch Island. Again I 
tried the bright colors, then black-and-gold. 

[July 10] I did not fish at all yesterday as the day was occupied 
by other matters and the evening with severe thunderstorms and 
high winds. I went out this afternoon (3:00 to 5:00) from the Mid- 
dle Entrance and trolled down to Penny Island Shoal and back; I 
followed the 40 to 50 foot line on the way down, 50 to 60 feet on the 
way back. I varied the depths of my sets, but stuck with black-and- 
green on the high line at 25 to 35 feet; I ran hot orange deeper, at 35 
to 45 feet, following the recent advice of Larry and others. I feel, 
now, more comfortable with that water, though I marked very few 
fish. I had but one inconclusive release on the deep line on the way 
back, having shifted to black-and-gold on it. 

Evening. I got out just a little late, after a thunderstorm, and 
fished the West Entrance from about 8:00 until 10:00. Following 
Larry’s advice (also ducking a local rain shower), I put down in 
deeper water near Brulee Buoy and fished out and then over toward 
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Coats Point. I kept black-and-green on principle as the shallow 
line, though deepened it to 30 to 36 feet; ran hot orange on the deep 
line from 38 to 46 feet all evening—which was supposed to be the 
winner. Few boats were out because of the early-evening weather, 
but Larry was there and we worked more or less together. I marked 
lots of fish, especially outside Coats Point on a line from Birch 
Island Point (west) to Goose Island; there I took two nice salmon, 
twelve pounds and seventeen pounds, both on the black-and-green 
shallow line at 31 to 33 feet. No hits at all on the hot orange deep 
line. Larry also reported lots of fish all through the entrance and 
outside the buoy; he fished variety (including orange), mostly deep, 
and had only one release—no fish. Saw no other action. The first 
fish, while not overly large at weigh-in, fought well beyond his size 
for over twenty minutes. He drew the entire crowd while he was on. 
I am setting and moving weights up and down now and am com- 
fortable with the procedure. 

[July 11] I fished in the afternoon, almost as much to get out 
on the lake and escape the sweltering heat as for the joy of fishing. I 
went to the West Entrance, because of the quantity of fish marked 
there last night, and there found a pleasant easterly breeze off the 
lake—the most pleasant place I had been since last night. Fished 
about as I did last night, with hot orange deep and black-and-green 
shallow, pumping both occasionally up and down. Only two other 
boats were out, both (I think) belonging to Bob Collins, the Grady 
White and what looked like his new black-and-white Starcraft. I 
worked from Brulee Buoy over to Coats Point, where I tangled 
with an abandoned net stake. Then I set a black-and-gold on the 
deep line, on which I took a small, foul-hooked, king. Later, com- 
ing back toward the buoy, I had a release on the hot orange, fished 
deep (42 feet) again. I stayed out until almost 5:30 and then came 
back to the heat. 

Evening. The evening thunderstorm and line squall hit about 
6:30, but it all settled down by 7:30 so I went out about on sched- 
ule; the storm hung just to the northeast, with lightning visible 
close over the islands, but the West Entrance was pleasant, with a 
breeze from the south and rollers from the west left over from the 
squall. I fished as in the afternoon, without particular faith in the 
hot orange; but I kept it on the deep line respecting the rumors 
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about it and the release in the late afternoon. I was the first boat 
out, but a good number of others followed as a good evening 
became possible. I had a lost fish on the hot orange at 42 feet (not 
big, but scrappy) in the deeps of the channel outside Brulee Buoy, 
then went (outside the stake) across the entrance channel to the 
shelf outside Coats Point. Early on, I did not mark many fish, 
possibly because they were still hiding from the storm. But soon 
they began to come up, which they did progressively until dark. I 
took a small jack on the hot orange deep line (that’s three hits in a 
row on orange) off the point. Fish now seem to favor SO to 60 feet 
of water and seem to be active at 30 to 40 feet. As darkness 
approached I went out and found the reef between Coats Point and 
Goose Island and all along it was a blanket of fish— 39 to 50 feet of 
water, fish at almost all levels. The fish thickened even into the 65- 
foot depths of the entrance channel, but seemed not interested in 
feeding. Maybe in the morning? 

[Larry called in the morning. He fished last night outside Bru- 
lee Buoy and to the west; was out before the storm, got caught, 
came in to dry out, then went back out. He did not see me and I did 
not identify him when he returned. He reported four fish, including 
several on a Northport Nailer plug, black with white or silver lad- 
der marks along its back.] 

[July 13] I could not fish yesterday; the heat all day was 
extreme, and then gave way to severe afternoon thunderstorms — 
tornados, for the second day in a row, this time near De Tour. A 
social engagement kept me in during an otherwise good evening. 
Larry reported lots of activity; lost five fish, but brought three 
home. 

Evening. The week-long heat broke last night, giving way to 
strong northwest winds and much cooler temperatures, in the 
sixties —cooler, by far, on the water. This kept me in all day, but I 
tried the West Entrance late, from 8:15 until 10:00, with Larry on 
board. We kept promising each other that the wind was breaking 
and dying; it did not until after dark. Nonetheless, we fished inside 
and outside of Brulee Buoy; it was wet and relatively hard work. 
Larry worked black-and-green deep (30 to 40 feet), with hot orange 
up; I put hot orange deep (35 feet), with black-and-green up. The 
wind made a controlled troll extremely difficult, so we could never 
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be sure of speed, or how the fish finder was working. Three other 
boats were out, two larger ones and Bill Jones, who trailed after us. 
They all quit long before we did at about 10:00 or shortly after. 
Larry also rigged short, spoons only 6 to 10 feet behind releases, 
which worked for him last night; I stayed long for comparison. We 
found no fish and had no releases after the other boats gave up. 
Then Larry took a good fish, more than twenty pounds, off his 
shallow hot orange, which was at 30 feet. I shall remember to keep 
one line, probably a deep one, rigged short to continue the 
comparison. 

[July 14] I was busy all day and so could fish only in the 
evening, when IJ went out with Larry on board at 8:00. A cloudy 
day featured continued strong wind out of the northwest with inter- 
mittent showers and cool air, barely in the sixties with a promise of 
a drop into the high thirties tonight; in the evening the sky cleared, 
the wind stilled, and the cool air hit the water early. But it was a 
lovely evening for trolling. We did the West Entrance, starting out 
off the reef on the inside of Brulee Buoy. Larry set at 30 feet and 20 
feet, with a hot orange Nailer spoon deep and pearl J-Plug high. I 
began to set, putting black-and-green down 8 feet and only 6 to 8 
feet behind the release to continue that experiment, and began to 
set the stacker; as I was breaking out the second rod I had a strong 
hit on the line in the water, but lost the fish shortly —the drag was 
not set and the fisherman was not ready. Finally I got set with 
black-and-green deep (35 feet and variable) and hot orange up 8 
feet and fished farther out (also variable). Shortly I hooked a good 
fish on the high line out near and inside the buoy (probably one to 
match Larry’s of last night) and had him on through a sustained 
run while all other lines came in, then another boat came into his 
vicinity and he charged us; I could not keep up with him and when I 
caught up with the lure he was gone. Larry shifted baits and depths, 
while I played only with depth, then settled on trolling spoons — 
black-and-green, and hot orange (deep). We marked a number of 
fish, mostly near the surface inside, then at various depths outside 
the buoy, but had little further action. We traced the reef outside 
the buoy and to the west at 40 to 50 feet. As we came back inside, 
Larry took a grilse that could not quite break the release on his 
deep line, so we were not quite skunked. Though not conclusive, 
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because my larger fish took the longer line set high, the shortened 
lines appear to work well enough to be worth pursuing. If decent 
weather holds I hope to fish sometime during the day tomorrow. 

[July 15] A lovely day with light variable breeze. I went to the 
West Entrance in the afternoon (3:00 to 5:30), without luck. I put 
down inside Brulee Buoy with black-and-green deep, rigged short, 
and hot orange up, rigged long. Bobbed both lines up and down, 
covering depths from 40 to 15 feet. No takers. The wind went dead 
calm not long after I got out, which I expect didn’t help. I marked 
few fish in no particular pattern. I worked around the buoy on the 
edge of the reef to the west, then across to Coats Point and out to 
the shoal toward Goose Island, thence back in the entrance and 
across Marquette Bay to Birch Island. I switched baits until I ended 
up hot with orange on both lines, trying various sets and depths. I 
had two releases, both naked. 

Evening. | fished with Larry from 7:45 until 10;00, working the 
same pattern as in the afternoon, except we stayed at the buoy and 
west of it, then came back inside Marquette Bay. We worked the 
same combinations of baits at various depths and distances out, 
and then both settled on black-and-green and hot orange, and 
switched them around. We marked few fish and had no releases 
until very late. Then, off Point Brulee Reef near the buoy and 
shallow (30 to 40 feet) we found fish and Larry took a nice twenty- 
pound salmon on his hot orange at 20 feet, his high line. He fought 
bigger than he was, twenty minutes’ worth. This was just at dark, 
when a good number of fish seemed to appear off the reef. I might 
like to try the morning tomorrow. 

[July 16] I was able to fish only in the evening, after a social 
obligation, 8:00 to 10:00 at the West Entrance. The east wind blew 
all afternoon and continued strong into the evening, so it was hard 
work and not very pleasant. I put down short of Brulee Buoy and 
stayed inside, though I went over to Coats Point. The surface was 
so rough it was hard to tell if I marked any fish, but surely there 
were not many. Almost all efforts had to be directed toward just 
running the boat. Got hung up on the reef. I ran a hot orange deep 
and short and a black-and-red at 25 feet. Right at dark I took a 
large king inside the buoy—35 inches and 23 pounds, he fought 
even bigger. He hit the black-and-red. [Larry was also out and, 
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though he had releases and found fish outside Brulee Buoy, he took 
only a Small jack.]| 

[July 17] I went out in the morning, from 10:30 until 12:30, to 
the West Entrance; it was dead calm with heat building and a gentle 
roll left over from last night. I set a hot orange high (25 feet) and a 
black-and-red deep and short (35 feet). I marked fish inside Brulee 
Buoy, but started getting hits outside it, where I took two nice jacks 
(eight and ten pounds) on a black-and-red and also lost one large 
fish that swam directly under the engine and then crossed the other 
line. I switched the upper line to black-and-green set at 30 feet, 
crossed over to Coats Point, and there took a third fish on the 
black-and-green. It all slacked off as the heat and calm of midday 
settled in, but an afternoon breeze out of the southwest makes 
evening promising. 

Evening. | went to the West Entrance with Jeff Whitehead and 
Rick McElhenie on board and did the same things as this morning 
in the same places, except with four lines down. We marked fish, 
more inside the buoy—and throughout Marquette Bay as dark 
came on—than outside, and managed not a single release all eve- 
ning. Picked up at 10:00. 

[July 18] I fished this morning from 8:45 until noon, doing the 
same basic routine as last night —trying, I guess, to prove I’m not 
nuts. I set down inside Brulee Buoy, with black-and-red low and 
black-and-green high—27 feet and 35 feet. Marked no fish inside 
the buoy and very few outside, mostly near the surface and incon- 
clusive. It was getting hot and sultry, a fine day for afternoon 
thunderstorms. A slight breeze from the southwest came up as 
morning progressed, so it stayed comfortable and conditions 
looked good: gentle swell and surface ripples. I had a release on the 
green and then took a good king (twenty pounds) on the black-and- 
red deep line, now lowered to 40 feet in deep (60 feet) water outside 
the buoy. The finder found very little, so I went over to the shelf 
outside Coats Point, where I found fish at the 50 to 60-foot level 
and there had a lost fish comparable to the caught one and another 
release, both on the black-and-red at 40 feet. That’s a good run on 
that combination. I ended up with a hot orange high (35 feet) and a 
black-and-red low (40 to 45 feet), which looks good. 
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Afternoon. I went back and set down near Brulee Buoy to 
repeat the routine, black-and-red deep (40 feet) and black-and- 
green high (27 feet). The winds built all afternoon from the south- 
west and it got a bit tough to handle the boat. Had a lost fish, not 
large, but unusually active on the surface and distinctly different 
somehow (a coho?) outside the buoy, then beat a retreat to go with 
the wind over to Coats Point. About 5:00 the black-and-red at 40 
feet got active in 50 to 60 feet of water and in quick succession I 
took a nice king (seventeen pounds), two jacks (three pounds and 
five pounds), and a grilse. One jack hit the green-and-black (high), 
presumably because the red was otherwise occupied. Had another 
large lost fish and two releases naked. 

Evening. I went back to Coats Point about 8:00, the lake now 
dead calm with a gentle roll. Put down black-and-red on both lines 
(40 feet and 35 feet) and worked the outside shelf at 50 to 65 feet. I 
marked very few fish, but soon had a release on the deep line 
quickly followed by one on the shallow line—a working double. 
The fish jumped and crossed lines, which gave me the chance to see 
both and determine the smaller—and the need to guess at changing 
rod positions, which worked out. Took the smaller fish (a three- 
pound jack) quickly and without benefit of net, leaving the boat in 
gear to play the larger one. I got both, the larger a fourteen-pound 
male. A number of boats were out and working in a crowd near 
Brulee Buoy, as though I had broadcast my afternoon activities, 
which I had not except to Larry, who was out with my second 
radio. We talked until his battery ran down, enough to begin to like 
a communications system. He had no black-and-red, and so 
worked red-and-white hand-painted Dardevles (courtesy Carl 
Malmquist) on which he had at least three fish, none really large. I 
had a second good knockdown on the high line, then it all went 
dead. On the way in we both marked many fish inside the buoy up 
and down from 20 feet; they could not be taken — that we could tell. 
The action seems very good, and red the operative color. 

[July 19] A hard east wind and an obligation to some work kept 
me in all day. A heavy afternoon rain killed the wind and offered 
up a clearing and pleasant evening, though with the thick cloud 
cover of a possible front sliding to the northwest of us. Conditions 
seemed perfect. 
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Evening. I went out of Hessel with Larry on board and straight 
to the ‘shelf off Coats Point, where we rigged leaving behind a 
cluster of boats in the Entrance Channel near Brulee Buoy. I put 
black-and-red down (38 feet) with black-and-green up (30 feet); 
Larry had green down (40 feet) and a variety up. He set up short 
(about 6 feet behind his releases) while I worked a bit farther back, 
maybe 12 or 15 feet. Larry had an immediate knockdown and loss 
in 62 feet of water, after which, though we marked fish shallow (as 
far in as 45 feet), we found no further action. So we moved across 
the channel to the Point Brulee Reef where, near the can but out- 
side, Larry took a small jack (RTW) on a hot orange, now rigged 
deep; no further action. It was disappointing, but we saw no other 
boats take fish either, or doing anything much that looked either 
intelligent or interesting. Francis McLeod was out, as was Bill 
Jones; neither had anything to brag about. As dark came on we 
headed back in on the edge of the channel by the buoy where, just 
inside as we cut westerly, I had a double knockdown; on the shal- 
low line (now black-and-red; I shifted and ran the green deep) was a 
strong enough fish that I really could not stop him. But he broke 
loose as soon as all three other lines and both weights were up. The 
deep line proved naked. We set down once more with black-and-red 
on both lines for another pass by the buoy, but dark was on us and 
there was no interest. Quit at 10:10. 

[July 20] In the evening I went to West Entrance late, after a 
brief social engagement, and set down outside Coats Point at about 
8:45. There was a cluster of boats in the area of the Brulee Buoy, 
and a number playing follow-the-leader with me—one who was 
difficult and persistently in my way. Larry was out, so we could 
talk on the radios; he already had a good king, taken on chartreuse 
and blue at 30 feet—his only fish of the evening, it turned out, 
though he reported two other releases. I set black-and-red deep at 
36 feet and black-and-green at 30 feet. Larry came over and we 
stayed off the point waiting for traffic to clear in the area of the 
buoy, which it would by 9:30. We marked very few fish; Larry 
reported there were a number in the area of the shoal and channel 
by the buoy, for later. Generally we stayed in deeper water, because 
of traffic along the shelf, but managed to fish in as far as 45 feet 
and still found nothing. I changed my high line to hot orange, same 
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depth, and soon took a nice four-pound jack as the sun went down 
and I headed over toward Brulee Buoy. Other boats were on their 
way in and there were fish near the buoy and outside —again lots at 
the 20-foot level that would not take, but also at various levels to 50 
feet. I picked up inside the buoy just about at 10:00. On the high 
line (hot orange) I found the smallest king salmon I have ever seen 
(about six inches) on a hook; the Nailer was almost as large, end to 
end, yet he had all three hooks in his lips. RTW, but it sticks in 
memory as an oddity. 

[July 21] I fished the evening at the West Entrance from about 
7:45 until 10:00 with Jeff Whitehead and Rick McElhenie as guests 
on board—and wanting very much to get a fish for them. Other 
boats were clustered in the channel, leaving the outside of the Point 
Brulee Reef clear. We put down inside and were able to work the 
west side of the channel pretty well unmolested all evening, as other 
boats dispersed, without apparent pattern, out from the channel 
and into the deep water off Coats Point. I set black-and-red and 
black-and-gold deep, hot orange and black-and-green up (the red 
and the green were on my rods). Shortly took a small jack near the 
buoy on the orange — Jeff’s rod—then a nice twelve-pound salmon 
for Rick, on the deep gold. We had three or four other releases, but 
no more fish. The guest rods with the odd lures had ai/ the action. 
We marked lots of fish in the area, both inside and outside the buoy 
and consistently in the current off the ledge, all evening and at 
various depths. Toward dark, again, the fish seemed to come up to 
the 20 foot level and become distinctly uninterested in out baits. 
But I sent happy fishermen home and had a good time myself. It is 
good to know that the gold will still work. 

[July 22] I fished in the evening at the West Entrance; I still 
don’t feel really good about the Middle Entrance or the waters 
toward the East End because I have found little there (though soon 
I should go back and look again) and heard little of success in that 
quarter. Neither has Larry. And the West End remains hot, so we 
feel obliged to stick with what appears to be the best game in town. 
There was a large crowd mostly playing follow-the-leader around 
Brulee Buoy, so I went right to the deeper water off the shelf 
outside Coats Point and put down in 62 feet of water. Other boats 
soon made their way out, but I was not bothered too much. Larry 
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came out a bit after 8:00 and we used the radios; others were soon 
on channel 68 with us. Larry put down inside the buoy and worked 
his way among the crowd. He reported lots of fish over there, but 
little action; he took a brown trout and had several releases before 
getting disgusted with the traffic and coming over to my location. 
We both fished various depths, mostly 33 feet to 45 feet, with 
several colors. I started with black-and-gold deep (40 feet) and a 
magnum size black-and-red at 33 feet. No action. Shifted to hot 
orange up and quickly had a dandy fish on in about 55 feet of water 
right off the point; had him on long enough to get all equipment 
out of the water and the net out, then he broke off. While resetting 
the line (I don’t know the depth because the weight never got down) 
I hooked a second, which after a good fight I landed: a twenty- 
pound female. I marked a good number of fish all evening, as did 
Larry, at various depths, but had no further activity. I worked over 
to the buoy as dark came on and traffic cleared; there I found lots 
of fish, again many moving to the 20-foot level but not taking 
anything, both inside and outside the buoy. So orange won the 
evening. 

[July 24] I did not fish yesterday; a stiff southwest wind came 
up in the afternoon (which tempered an otherwise scorching day), 
followed by a social obligation and a meeting in town, with Michi- 
gan DNR officials Gordon Guyer and Frank Opolka, and various 
commissioners and political officials. This was an open session for 
the community —very well attended—to deal with the presence in 
our waters of Indian commercial nets, other local fishing problems, 
and the wetlands issue (which, to the surprise of the DNR commis- 
sioners who were prepared for a fishing meeting, nearly dominated 
the evening). There I learned that Don Hamlin caught a pink the 
night before at the West Entrance and that one other pink was 
reported on the same night. 

Morning. I went out late to the West Entrance (11:30 to 1:00), 
after supervising dock work and other minor chores; put down a 
black-and-gold “Hawk” at 40 feet inside Brulee Buoy and ran a hot 
orange at 30 feet, on which I took a nice brown off the ledge 
outside the buoy. But I marked few fish, so I trolled over to Coats 
Point and there lost a small jack on the “Hawk.” Then took a nice 
eighteen-pound king on the hot orange at 32 feet. I marked very 
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few fish except the predictable ones by the buoy channel; the action 
was off the shelf, in 45 to 60 feet of water. I found a new gill net set, 
very recent (probably this morning) running northeast and south- 
west from a point inside Goose Island as far in as 50 feet of water 
off Windswept Shoal; there is a flag stake on the outside end, a 
terminal buoy in the shallows, and several small anchor markers 
between. Though it is a relatively well marked set, this is disturbing 
as it closes off the entire trench on the south side of Marquette 
Island, consigning sport fishermen strictly to the entrance itself and 
to the area off Point Fuyards. [Larry later reported that a few 
nights before, when he was out cruising as a guest on another boat, 
he could find only two sets of nets down by Point Fuyards, but the 
combination is still enough to close the area and perhaps disturb 
fishing in what is left open to us. These nets also, if the fish congre- 
gate first at the West End and then spread, which seems likely, may 
account for the poor showing of the Middle Entrance area so far 
this year.| 

Afternoon. 1 went back after lunch, from about 3:30 until 
5:30, going straight to the shelf off Coats Point. After a hot and 
windless morning an afternoon breeze came up out of the south- 
west. I set a black-and-gold “Hawk” deep (40 feet) and a hot orange 
up (30 feet), then switched the deep line to black-and-green. Had 
three releases, two on the orange, and took one small jack (three 
pounds) on the orange. The orange looks good, though the after- 
noon catch was disappointing with but one fish for four hits. There 
were still fish in the buoy channel on the way in, but no takers. 

Evening. | went with Larry in his boat to the same location, 
putting down inside the buoy. The skies were slowly clearing with a 
welcome weather change. Larry worked various lures at 30 and 40 
feet and I stayed just up from that with hot orange up and black- 
and-green (then black-and-red) down. We worked the whole shelf 
off Coats Point, having started near Brulee Buoy, and marked very 
few fish anywhere. Other boats were scattered and, from what we 
could gather on the radio, not doing terribly well either. Late, after 
9:00, we found fish off the reef out from Coats Point toward 
Goose Island where, finally, I had two naked releases and took a 
nice jack (eight pounds), all on the high Jine with the hot orange. 
We stayed until after dark, but could dredge up no further action. 
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[July 25] I went to the West Entrance on a beautiful morning; 
there was a light breeze from the southwest with clear skies and it 
was warm without being hot. I fished from about 10:45 until 1:00, 
having put down inside Brulee Buoy with a hot orange up (30 feet) 
and a black-and-gold “Hawk” down (40 feet and variable). Found a 
few fish off the shelf on the inside, but not enough to be excited 
about, and very few (almost none) on the outside—anywhere. I 
fished the structure outside the buoy first, then worked over to the 
Coats Point shelf and Windswept Shoal. Found very few fish in 
water of 50 to 55 feet, and no takers. Switched down bait to black- 
and-green, then black-and-red. Finally trolled the inside of the 
shoal between Coats and Goose Island, where a few fish showed 
up. I had one release on the hot orange out off Windswept Shoal, 
naked. As the morning was coming to an end I worked back across 
the deep channel toward Brulee Buoy and took a king of about 
twelve pounds, unmarked and unexpected, in better than 60 feet of 
water on the orange. It was a slow morning. 

Evening. After consulting with Larry by phone we both 
decided to go out Middle Entrance; he went to Point Fuyards shoal 
and I worked down La Salle Island to the Penny Island area. We 
stayed on the radio hoping to scout a large area. I put down near 
the east edge of the large Marquette Island Shelf as it trails into the 
deeper water that extends toward Middle Entrance in 40 feet of 
water and proceeded east into the deeper water, following the 50 to 
60-foot line easterly down Little La Salle and La Salle islands. I 
marked a single renegade at 15 feet and nothing else all the way 
down to Penny Island. It was a lovely evening, cooling after a hot 
afternoon and with a light southwest breeze. Fished east from 
about 7:45, then picked up at about 8:30 to join Larry off Point 
Fuyards, where he was marking lots of fish and enjoying a good 
number of releases, though as yet he had caught nothing. I found 
him in the corner of the hole close off the point, where I had not 
seen him fish before. He recommended chartreuse on the deep line 
(40 feet), on which he proceeded to take a fish. I followed suit, 
keeping hot orange at 30 feet, and shortly took a small king on the 
deep line, had a release on the orange, then had a substantial king 
(about twenty-three pounds) on the orange. 
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The fish were active in on the shoal in 45 to 55 feet of water, 
though we marked them in the deeper water also. With all the nets 
between Fuyards and the West Entrance, and the poor experience 
and reports from the Middle Entrance so far in this season, it was 
good to find fish at this location; it opens an option, even if the 
troll along the south side of Marquette Island is cut off. There were 
only a few other boats, none I knew, and they left relatively early, 
so there was no crowding. Larry picked up just before dark (9:45) 
with, I think, three fish. I stayed for last light — not long —and took 
a third fish on the orange, an eight-pound jack, as I was ready to 
pick up. Here too, as darkness came on, the fish seemed to move up 
in the water, to between 20 and 30 feet, though not as consistently 
at 20 feet as farther west. The last fish hit at 23 feet. 

[July 26] Took Dede out at midday to show her what it is all 
about and fished from 12:50 until just short of 2:00. We went out 
Middle Entrance to Point Fuyards, and put down just off the shelf 
where the deep water comes in to the point — very near where Larry 
and I had both fished last night. It was a lovely day with a shifting 
wind from northeast to southwest and a gentle sea. I set a char- 
treuse deep (40 feet) and a hot orange high (30 feet), which I never 
varied. In on the shelf, in about 48 feet of water, I shortly hooked a 
dandy king (twenty-five pounds or slightly more) on the high line; 
he cost me more than twenty minutes. Then a smaller fish (about 
eight pounds) took the deep chartreuse and another large king 
(about twenty pounds) made it a double—and a very interesting 
time. Dede helped by holding each fish briefly while I sorted things 
out, and we boated both of them. One more set and run on the 
same section of shelf brought in a third large king (again about 
twenty pounds) also on the high orange line (see photos pp. 
103-105). That’s a goodly number of fish on the orange at 30 feet 
and the chartreuse deep seems good at the moment also. Only on 
the cutting board did I take time to inspect the smaller fish and 
find: lighter coloration down the back, smaller head and mouth 
(proportionally), a different look beneath the skin, and the interior 
of the mouth decorated in pink and white—no black at all, as 
appears in both king and coho, and very few teeth, which are also 
proportionally smaller. An Atlantic. 
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We cruised home along the south side of Marquette Island 
after a busy hour and I was shocked to find five sets of nets, four 
clustered at the east end of the island, two with lines floating dan- 
gerously on the surface. Reported same to the DNR (Carl 
TerHarr), who allowed me to speak the opinion that the nets may 
constitute the tribal response to Thursday’s political meeting: call- 
ing yet more attention to themselves so that we of the community 
and the openwater sport fishermen (who make an effective lobby) 
can make more noise to open other Great Lakes grids to them and 
thus take some commercial fishing pressure off our waters. Maybe 
it will work. We saw an Indian fish tug steaming northeast off 
Middle Entrance as we went out, so some of the sets could be that 
recent. 

Evening. It proved a pleasant evening, cooling after what 
became a warm afternoon but with a fairly stiff wind out of the 
northwest; I went again out Middle Entrance to Point Fuyards and 
fished from 8:00 until 9:45. The wind made the going a bit tough 
because it shifted just enough westerly to come down the south side 
of Marquette Island, but it was entirely possible. I went to work 
just off the shoal close in on the point, setting chartreuse deep (40 
feet) and hot orange up (30 feet), both rigged 15 feet to 20 feet 
back. Shortly I had a naked release on the chartreuse and then took 
a decent king (fourteen pounds) on the orange. I kept working the 
shelf in the area of the steep drop-off in the corner of the deep 
water by the point, where I took another king (a jack of about eight 
pounds) on the orange. I marked a number of fish, gathered but 
not schooled, mostly in 45 to 55 feet of water, incidental ones 
deeper. I had two more naked releases on the orange and took a 
third king (another eight pound jack) on the chartreuse, now raised 
up to 35 feet. As dark came on again, more fish appeared closer to 
the surface, though not as high as the 20-foot level that has held for 
a week or more at the West Entrance. That really was all I wanted 
to clean out, so I fished out the last few minutes with only the 
orange in the water. One of the jacks had a large, soft tumor on his 
tail; he is the first fish I have seen in two years in these waters so 
affected. 

[This year it would begin to appear that fashionable colors are 
running in cycles and right now the hot orange is a good item on the 
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high line; the chartreuse—and, I would wager, other colors on the 
deep line—are adequate, but the real bright one seems to be draw- 
ing them up to feed.| 

[July 27] A Historical Association luncheon and then fairly 
heavy winds from the southwest kept me in all day, so I fished only 
the evening, which was lovely, the wind having shifted to north- 
west, and dissipating toward dark. The sky was clear, the water 
rippled but not rough. I picked up Larry in Hessel at 7:45 and went 
out the West Entrance; few boats were there (perhaps respecting the 
winds of the afternoon), but we proceeded back to Point Fuyards 
and the corner where the deep water comes in to the bank. Larry 
had been out all morning, mostly hunting rather than fishing any 
one location, and reported having found very few fish at the loca- 
tion, but we wanted to look carefully anyway based on the record 
of the past few days. In the morning he did catch lake trout farther 
out the Fuyards reef on the bottom and deep (on peanut and 
willow-leaf flashers) and also a pair of kings to the east of Middle 
Entrance in the deep water. We each set a hot orange and a char- 
treuse, Larry with his orange deep (35 to 45 feet) and chartreuse 
high; I set chartreuse deep (40 feet) and orange high (30 feet —to 
stick with my recent streak). 

We worked the bank fairly hard, concentrating on the 40-to 60- 
foot level, and marked a decent number of fish, which seemed 
again to come up as the evening progressed. There was no action 
and we had no releases until quite late. After 9:15 I took a small 
jack (six pounds) on my orange high line; shortly after that Larry 
hooked and after a few minutes lost (to a broken hook) a good fish 
on his orange at 35 feet. And that was all the activity to report for 
an otherwise wonderful evening. There is still some afternoon heat 
around, but evenings are cool and pleasant. If weather permits I 
would like to work the Fuyards bank again in the morning. 

[July 28] I fished in the morning, 10:45 to 12:30, at Point 
Fuyards, where I marked a good number of fish in the corner and 
few farther out on the reef — predominantly at the 50-foot level and 
hanging near bottom. I put down chartreuse deep (40 feet then 45 
feet) and hot orange up at 30 feet (then 35 feet) and took a small 
king out on the reef on the chartreuse (RTW) then had a release, 
naked, on the orange in the same location. Later I took a small jack 
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(five pounds) on the orange at 35 feet. There was no other action, 
so I picked up. A large fish tug passed on a course from St. Ignace 
to De Tour, and a smaller work boat with tender was tending nets 
as I went out. On the way in I ran the nets and counted four sets, 
Bay Mills and Sault bands; the most westerly, on line from Goose 
Island to Coats Point, seems to have moved farther into West 
Entrance waters, but this may be the effect of approaching it from 
a different direction, perhaps even in a fouler mood. 

Evening. I went to the West Entrance, to find a crowd of boats 
huddled around Brulee Buoy, but the entire shelf off Coats Point 
was open. Larry went to Point Fuyards. We talked on the radio, 
until my set made it clear that it wanted recharging. Bruce Laing 
was out and also Jack Kuhn, both on the air. I set down in 60 feet 
off Windswept Shoal with chartreuse deep (40 feet) and hot orange 
up (30 feet). In the deep water off the end of the shoal I took a 
small shaker (RTW) and not long after, coming back in to 50 feet, 
got a small jack (three pounds) — damaged and therefore kept. Both 
hit the deep chartreuse; no action on the orange. I switched the 
orange to another chartreuse and went out to the reef between 
Coats Point and Goose Island where I marked a number of fish on 
the north side at about SO feet, but had no further action. The boats 
around Brulee Buoy, seem to have done fairly well on chartreuse at 
30 feet and up, which I guess is why they stuck so close together 
there. At Fuyards Larry took one jack (eight pounds), though he 
marked a number of fish, especially as dark came on; his action 
came on the hot orange, which sounds recently familiar in those 
waters. Again as dark came on, the fish moved up in the water 
toward a constant depth of 20 feet. 

[Tonight one of the fellows, who needs no name for posterity’s 
sake but might have been called Bruce or something like that, 
became entangled first with some bourbon and next with some fish. 
It seems he came out late (apparently after the bourbon), deter- 
mined to stay late and catch something. And so he did, almost. It 
seems the poor fellow, rigged up beautifully for the sport—and ina 
superb mood—as darkness was coming on, with several lines out 
and an inexpert crew on board, had a dandy hit. The fish ran out, 
more or less according to schedule. While he was doing so, other 
gear in the water needed to be brought up to be got out of the way. 
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Between the inexpert crew and the bourbon, however, this process 
seems to have been inexact —at which point the fish seems to have 
decided on a run at the offending boat. What happened next can- 
not be determined with any precision beyond the fact that the fish 
won and the bourbon only placed. In any event, the fish got himself 
around both downrigger cables, and perhaps other underwater gear 
that remained improperly placed at the time, and subsequently 
broke off. There may be a lesson in all of this, but only the truly 
wise would attempt to extrapolate it.] 

[July 29] I could not fish today because of an afternoon busi- 
ness appointment in Glen Arbor; did not get back until after 9:30. 
It was an extremely productive day nonetheless. [Larry, however, 
went out in the evening, to the West Entrance from Brulee Buoy 
west to the water outside of Search Bay. He reports that the area 
was loaded with fish and he there took five kings, each more than 
twenty pounds, all on green Hot ’N Tots at about 12 feet. They 
came in, he says, one after another. Then he found a completely 
unmarked gill net to which he lost both weights, all down gear, a 
section of bow rail, and four of the fish before he was through.] 
This suggests that the West Entrance is now completely surrounded 
with nets. Larry is going to call the DNR and the tribal officials and 
we will try to keep putting pressure on. We should also fish the 
Search Bay side together as soon as it appears to be clear. 

[July 30] Other matters kept me in all day, but I was able to get 
out in the evening; I picked up Larry at Hessel and we went to the 
West Entrance at 7:45, putting down well inside the buoy. After a 
moderate easterly breeze and sometimes heavy clouds all day, we 
expected pretty good roll and chop, which was just not there. We 
thus had a very pleasant evening with the breeze dropping off (until 
the very end), the water calmer than we could believe, and the skies 
clearing. Larry fished Hot ’N Tots shallow, bright green/chartreuse 
affairs set at 25 feet and 12 feet —with small variation. I ran Nail- 
ers, chartreuse deep (40 feet and variable) and hot orange up (30 
feet), though I raised them as darkness came on. 

We marked very few fish around the Point Brulee Reef, almost 
none inside or out and just a few right on the edge of the channel by 
the buoy. We found Jack Kuhn on the way out, fishing a line just 
off Birch Island and over to Point Brulee in 45 to 50 feet of water. 
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We talked with him on the radio all evening. He marked fish all 
evening way inside (all the other boats, maybe seventeen of them, 
were near the buoy and outside) and had had decent luck in there 
all day, already having taken a mixed bag of browns and kings all 
chasing around among large schools of bait fish. His vacation was 
coming to an end and he happily enough reported that in eleven 
days (of pretty constant fishing) his boat, with several licensees 
generally fishing, accounted for sixty-two fish. His favored baits 
for the period were chartreuse-yellow and black-and-green on 
duller days, all Nailers. 

It was dead on the outside everywhere we looked (outside and 
to the west of Brulee Buoy), so we shortly came back in to join Jack 
in the neck of Marquette Bay. He showed us some water new to us 
both inside the red can (number two) near the Seiberling harbor; 
there one passes over a shallow hump and then back into a 45-foot 
hole. We found some fish in there, but no takers. It is, however, 
good water to consider—also early and late in the season for 
browns. This is good information for both of us. Larry had three 
releases and I had two, on lines at all depths and all equally naked. 
Other than that we smell like a pair of skunks this evening. 

[July 31] I fished this morning, briefly, at the West Entrance in 
the face of a fairly stiff east to southeast wind with accompanying 
chop and swell. I thought I should try it inside Marquette Bay off 
Birch Island and in the inside corner near buoy number two, where 
there is some protection. The wind and swells were curling around 
the south side of Marquette Island, however, and it was not very 
pleasant. Apparently the fish found it that way too, as I had not a 
single release from 10:45 until noon. I put down in 48 feet of water 
just off Birch Island and worked a slow circle of the bay, west to 
south to east and around, with black-and-green deep (38 to 40 feet) 
and chartreuse up (25 to 30 feet); later switched to chartreuse down 
and hot orange up. I found thick schools of bait fish all over the 
westerly portion of the bay, with larger fish among, under, and 
around them, and a good number of fish at varied depths not 
involved with the bait fish. They seem not to have been active —or 
perhaps they were gorged on the small fish. 

Jack Kuhn was out for his last day. We talked and he reported 
that he had been out since early and had thoroughly washed every 
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lure in his tackle box to get them all ready for the trip back to Lake 
Erie—and had had no luck beyond a single naked release. Pat 
Collins was also out in his new rig and was as guiltless of fish for 
the morning as he was for the night before. I assured him that he 
was not alone in that state. If we are going to try tonight it would be 
nice if the wind died or shifted, else it will be work for two men, 
and confined to the cover of Marquette bay. 

Evening. I went out alone to the West Entrance; Larry stayed 
home respecting the wind and wanting to complete repairs on his 
boat. The wind still blew out of the east, though it seemed to die 
some early in the evening, but it was not as bad as I would have 
thought: good rollers and light chop. It would have been slow going 
to get anywhere else. I put down under cover of Coats Point on the 
shelf off Birch Island and fished west, then south to the Point 
Brulee Reef, then west on the shoal outside, and then back in under 
cover. I started with chartreuse deep (38 feet) and hot orange up (25 
feet) and later shifted to black-and-green down and the black-and- 
gold “Hawk” up; varied depths slightly. Saw Pat Collins, who was 
heading in as I finished setting up; he reported one “giant” on 
board, on black-and-silver at 30 feet near Brulee Buoy—good 
enough for him to quit while he was ahead. There were very few 
boats out owing to the weather and this proved the only fish I heard 
about all night. I marked fish inside the buoy (though none in the 
neck of the bay in the Birch Island line) and a few outside; they 
showed only occasionally as I was coming back in toward Birch 
Island. I found one or two schools of bait fish inside Marquette 
Bay and had two releases, one outside the bay and one inside, both 
on the deep line, one on each bait. And that was it, three poor trips 
in a row. Larry plans to fish early tomorrow and will report. 

[August 1] I fished late in the morning; it was 11:00 before I 
had taken on gas and gone out the West Entrance. The wretched 
east wind continues to blow beneath heavy overcast. I had my 
doubts about finding anywhere to fish because of the wind, but 
found that Marquette Bay was not bad, nor, really, was the water 
outside. Heavy roll with chop. It just took time to work myself out. 
I put down in the deep water (60 feet) off Windswept Shoal and 
worked westerly with the wind and water, zagging in as far as 48 
feet but not wanting to take chances with stakes and all in the wind. 
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I set black-and-green deep (38 feet) and hot orange up (25 feet). 
Out in that preliminary water I found several large schools of bait 
fish that seemed to have larger fish involved with them —and might 
have stayed to work the area more thoroughly but that I wanted to 
hunt the whole territory and did not want to buck the sea. So I 
continued westerly over to Brulee Buoy and followed the edge of 
the shoal outside and to the west. I marked incidental fish at vari- 
ous depths, some of the unknown stuff shallow but also “real” fish 
at various levels and near the bottom. I came back inside the buoy 
along the shelf on the west side of Marquette Bay and then along 
the line on the south side of Birch Island. There were incidental fish 
everywhere, but no real concentrations of them—and very few in 
the far westerly inside pocket of the bay, from which they now seem 
to have moved. I varied levels only slightly to match the bottom 
(but moved orange down to 30 feet later); lures were set about 15 
feet behind weights. I had no releases at all and quit at 1:00. Pat 
Collins was out until noon; he reported doing exactly as well as I 
did. 

[Larry was out early this morning, by about 4:00. He reported 
that the wind was still blowing it uncomfortable, so he stayed in 
Marquette Bay; there, on a line between Birch Island and Coats 
Point he took one nice brown and lost another good fish. A num- 
ber of hours of hard work for very little.] 

[August 2] I went out in the morning to Point Fuyards from 
10:30 to 12:30; put down in off the shelf near the point in 50 to 55 
feet of water with the last winning combination: chartreuse down 
(38 to 40 feet) and hot orange up (25 feet and then 30 feet). When I 
arrived I marked incidental fish near the bottom, mostly in 48 to 55 
feet of water; as I fished (for just about an hour) I sensed that the 
fish were coming up and maybe getting active. A heavy but gentle 
roll was coming easterly across the lake, complicated by a stiffening 
westerly wind making an interesting crosshatch. I could get no 
action and so moved west to the shelf off Coats Point, where I set 
down in 52 feet of water beyond the last net and worked in and out 
on the point west of Windswept Shoal. Two of the nets on the south 
side of Marquette Island seem to have been lifted and removed; I 
could count only three remaining, assuming that the middle one 
may be marked by two stakes (Larry reports the same count). At 
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this point I switched the chartreuse to a black-and-green. I worked 
across the entrance to Brulee Buoy and west on the inside of that 
structure. Had, again, not a single release for my trouble. Tonight I 
want to go back to basics, the black combinations, especially silver 
and gold; it seems time to start all over from the beginning. 

Larry was also out this morning, by about 9:00; I ran across 
him at noon near the West Entrance. He had been over off St. 
Martin Point, where he put down in 75 feet of water, fishing black- 
and-gold shallow, where he was marking fish. There he took two 
grilse. When I saw him at noon he was on his way to Point Fuyards, 
where he set the same lures deep (50 feet) and took two more grilse. 
He plans on going back to Fuyards tonight; I think I will go out 
Middle Entrance and probably join him in the area. The wind looks 
considerable right now, but the direction (northwest) is good; if 
Fuyards is too tough the Middle Entrance itself and Marquette 
Island Shelf should be fishable. 

Evening. Went out about 7:30 to meet Larry, by arrangement, 
at or near Point Fuyards. We are both anxious to break the spell of 
the three-day easterly blow—or whatever it is that has the water so 
dead temporarily. The wind remained strong out of the northwest, 
but the water was far more pleasant off Point Fuyards than it was 
inside in Hessel Bay. I put down just off the shoal and to the south 
of the point and worked the edge of the bank out toward the trough 
that runs the length of the south side of Marquette Island (at the 
entrance to which is the first net). I found Larry coming in from the 
south side of the nets, where he had started. I set, as predicted, 
black-and-gold deep (40 feet then 45 feet and 50 feet) and black- 
and-silver up (25 feet then 30 feet and 35 feet), both lines set 
according to my own habit 15 to 25 feet back of the weights. Had a 
release, quite naked, on the deep line quite soon, the only action of 
the evening, as it turns out. We both found fish in the corner where 
the deep water comes into the shoal, mostly near the bottom in 
about 50 feet of water; occasionally there were fish at other depths, 
but nothing consistent enough to fish after. Switched to black-and- 
red on the high line and black-and-green deep, which seems to have 
impressed no one. ; 

When we crossed paths later Larry reported that he had 
enjoyed not even a single release on his lines. As darkness began to 
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come on I trolled my way easterly over the deeper edge of the shelf 
toward Middle Entrance, following a 40- to 45-foot line until I 
came to 50-foot water, which I pursued until it was time to pull up. 
Marked incidental (very) fish at various depths and also varied my 
depths, to no avail. I am at a loss as to what to try tomorrow, but 
think I will stick with the basic black combinations until things 
begin to make sense again and there is another positive move to 
make. 

[For unremembered generations the lore of the lakes has cau- 
tioned fishermen about the east wind, especially the three-day east- 
erly blow. In this part of Lake Huron it opens the entire, broad, 
north portion of the lake for the building of rollers and rearranging 
of currents unseen. What else it may do we just don’t know, but 
offshore fishermen find it difficult to fish in it, and one must 
conclude that the fish, for whatever finny reasons, somehow find it 
all equally unpleasant. The rule is not entirely consistent. Recently, 
however, it seems to apply as the one surely definable variable that 
has dominated these several rotten days on the water. The wind 
shifted today and the barometer bottomed out; that is why I 
thought things might change tonight. But the overcast cleared and 
the barometer started to rise only as dark came on, so perhaps 
morning will mark the beginning of a new cycle.] 

[August 3] Not quite. The morning was beautiful, if building to 
a day of unseasonable heat. I went out the West Entrance into a 
quiet sea with a gentle roll at 10:30. A breeze rose from the south- 
west, which cooled the air and set up a nice light chop to make 
surface conditions about perfect. I proceeded to the water just 
outside Windswept Shoal and put down just west of the first net, 
intending to work the inside of the shoal off Coats Point 
carefully — with my theory of basics, black-and-gold deep (35 to 40 
feet) and black- and-silver up (25 to 30 feet), in the friendliest water 
I know. I marked fish, especially toward bottom at 45 to 50 feet, 
consistently, and everything felt right; but there were no takers. I 
then shifted to hot orange up and chartreuse deep (same depths, as 
I could find, all morning, no reason to change; nothing in particu- 
lar to fish for that I was not already fishing for, no pattern that I 
should try to conform to). I crossed the entrance west to Brulee 
Buoy and tried the outside of that shoal, with equal results; there 
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were occasional fish, mostly near the bottom, and not apparently 
feeding frenziedly. The same held true coming back through the 
entrance and on the west side of Marquette Bay on the inside of 
Point Brulee Reef. I picked up just before 1:00 without a release. 
There were two other boats out at the West End, but no one to talk 
with. 

Evening. Met Larry at Point Fuyards, where we both worked 
the south side of the reef on the edge of the deep water, first 
concentrating on about the 50-foot depth. Larry learned that Bill 
Gregory (on Gregory’s Fifth) has been using big Rapalas in various 
colors with front hooks removed and getting good results, so we 
each put at least one of these down. Don Hamlin was also out in the 
area, not apparently doing well. Larry had a release as he was 
setting up, on the Rapala while he was lowering it—and then 
caught a plastic bag, which he landed, sportsmanlike, over the 
transom without benefit of net. He kept Rapalas down, in combi- 
nation with trolling spoons. I started with a magnum-size Nailer in 
chartreuse deep (45 feet) and a black-and-silver Rapala up (30 to 35 
feet), then shifted to hot orange up, fished close (6 feet) and black- 
and-green down (various depths, as far down as 58 feet). 

We did nothing further off the point and in a sort of despera- 
tion went to the deep water and hunted there. I marked incidental 
fish at various depths, rising as darkness came on; Larry reported 
that his graph (with his much wider cone) showed solid fish at all 
depths. I finally had a release—which becomes a big deal these 
days — on black-and-green at 55 feet. As dark came on, Larry lost a 
fish he reported as the best we would have seen so far this year at 
the boat; it hit on a Rapala at 30 feet. We marked consistent fish 
until dark in the deep water (75 feet and more), which is random 
hunting and not at all like fishing the structures, but had no further 
action. 

During the evening we talked with Bill Gregory and Bruce 
Laing, both of whom were at the West Entrance—with a lot of 
other boats. Bill reported he had had a decent king and some pinks 
out of deep water (50 feet down in 110 feet of water) where he was 
finding 52-to 55-degree temperatures, but that action was very 
slow; Bruce, preparing to leave for the south, said he was prepared 
to stay out all night. I reported to him the fish I had found off 
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Coats Point in the morning, and he went to work there and else- 
where in the area. He reported back that the fish were still present 
and that he had rinsed off most of his terminal tackle trying to 
please them without effect. The story remains much the same for 
most of us. This poor cycle really should come to an end before too 
long. 

[August 4] I could not fish today because of an early engage- 
ment in Sault Ste. Marie with the Treaties Management Executive 
Council and then a dinner engagement. [But Larry fished tonight. 
He went to Point Fuyards and there found fish where we left them 
last night, in the deep water to the southwest of the point near the 
first set of nets— where he reported the water “full, top to bottom.” 
The wind had blown hard all day and continued into the evening 
out of the northwest, but the water was good and “bumpy” and the 
force of the wind itself made it tough. One wonders if that alone 
may have kept the fish deep; he left his radio at home because I was 
not out, so we have no reports from other boats, though he notes 
that Bill Gregory was out. He had Carl Malmquist with him and 
took one king (of about twenty-two pounds), losing two of about 
the same weight. He was dragging big Rapalas (the nine-inch size) 
at 40 feet and reported that his last five releases have been on these 
big plugs, blue and white, running deep and in deep water. This 
may be the deal of the moment. I am busy until after noon tomor- 
row but, weather permitting, I would like to get out in the after- 
noon and again in the evening to find out.} 

[August 5] The noon engagement kept me in all afternoon, so I 
could not fish until evening. A southeast breeze all day had rumors 
flying in the afternoon that the seas outside were too bad for fish- 
ing. Only rumors. I picked up Larry at Hessel at 7:15 and we went 
to Point Fuyards via the West Entrance. It was a lovely, cool, clear 
evening with a pronounced though gentle roll from the east. We put 
down in the deep water to the east of the last net and not far from 
the corner of the shelf; Larry ran a hot orange Nailer deep (50 feet) 
and a big Rapala, first blue-and-white and then chartreuse-and- 
white up (40 feet); I did more or less the reverse, with the big blue- 
and-white Rapala deep (48 feet) and the hot orange Nailer up (38 
feet). We marked few fish anywhere, though more seemed to be in 
on the shelf at the 50-foot level, where I had a release on the deep 
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line, but no further action. Back in deep water I had another release 
on the.deep Rapala, then Larry took a long though sickly king 
(thirty-six inches, but not more than about eighteen pounds) on the 
deep hot orange. I was glad to see action on something that seemed 
familiar and friendly. Not much else happened and we talked to no 
one on the radio, just sticking to ourselves. 

There were lots of boats back at the West Entrance, following 
each other in no particular pattern, both near Brulee Buoy and 
outside; one other boat came by to see how we were doing (but put 
down no equipment we could see, and soon went on his way), and 
one snuck by in the deep water along the ridge far out, where he 
stayed. We could not tell if he was doing anything. Later I put one 
of Larry’s Canadian Wigglers on my high line, and had a release on 
it in near the shelf. So my score for the evening was still three 
releases, each as naked as the last, with no fish, but that still is 
better than I have had in several days. My calendar is clear now for 
a few days, so maybe I can concentrate. 

[August 6] I got tied up all morning, but was able to fish for a 
few hours in the afternoon, about 2:45 to 4:45. The wind shifted 
into the east in the early afternoon and came up pretty stiff later, so 
it was good and bumpy, but entirely fishable. It was even comfort- 
able inside the cover of Coats Point. But I did not want to beat all 
the way out to Point Fuyards. I marked fish all over as I went out 
across Marquette Bay, at various depths and quite consistent. I put 
down off Windswept Shoal short of the first nets, running the big 
blue-and-white Rapala deep (40 to 45 feet) and a variety of Nailers 
on the other line (hot orange, black-and-red, black-and-green, 
chartreuse, at 30 to 35 feet); then switched and ran the Rapala high. 
I marked fish all over the place, including several huge schools of 
bait fish; most fish seemed to be in 45 to 55 feet of water, but there 
were also good numbers in the slightly deeper water outside. The 
same was true across the entrance and inside the reef at Brulee 
Buoy, and also back across Marquette Bay and along Birch Island. 
I don’t think I have ever seen such a concentration of fish around 
the West Entrance. It seems too soon to blame the east wind, but I 
couldn’t get a release despite the profusion of fish. I was the only 
boat in the neighborhood. 
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Evening. I picked up Larry at Hessel at 7:45 and we went back 
to all the fish I had found in the afternoon, Larry with plans 
involving J-Plugs and faster trolling speeds —if we could find con- 
centrations of fish. Which we could not. We did find fish, in signif- 
icant numbers and at varying depths, but nowhere nearly in the 
numbers I had found earlier. Again the sea was a pleasant surprise 
despite the east wind, choppy and with rollers but entirely comfort- 
able. The wind died (and promised to shift into the south and 
southwest tonight and tomorrow) in midevening, and the seas 
calmed with it unusually fast after a six-hour easterly blow. We ran 
an unusually wide variety of baits, Rapalas, Nailer plugs, J-Plugs, 
and a big selection of Nailer spoons at all the popular depths down 
as far as 55 feet. We went out to 70 feet of water beyond the outer 
reef toward Goose Island and back to Brulee Buoy, northeast 
across Marquette Bay, and back west along Birch Island. Not a 
release for our trouble. It has been a tough week, not just for us, 
but for everyone we know. Larry last night talked with Dr. Bill 
Barber after I dropped him off; Bill also reported huge numbers of 
fish around the West Entrance—and had nothing to show for the 
evening. Only six or seven boats were out tonight (after the mob 
last night); they must have stayed home respecting the wind—or 
perhaps sharing in some extremely common knowledge that 
escaped us. 

[August 7] I went to West Entrance in the morning, 10:30 to 
12:30. A nice day, though windy — just about due west — enough to 
make steering difficult, especially against the wind. So I had to troll 
fast into it. I put down in Marquette Bay well inside Brulee Buoy 
and against the west bank, worked out to the buoy, then went west 
along the outer side of the structure, then back east to the buoy and 
across to the outside of Coats Point; then back to the buoy against 
the wind, inside the structure, easterly across the bay to Birch 
Island Bank, and westerly to the channel, where I picked up. At 
first I set the black-and-gold Hawk deep (40 feet) and a hot orange 
Nailer high (27 feet); then worked a variety of Nailer spoons up and 
down on the high line and started a J-Plug high, which I worked 
down as far as 48 feet. Ended with the J-Plug down and a big 
Rapala up (30 to 40 feet). I marked lots of fish at varying depths 
(from surface down to the bottom) almost everywhere; no concen- 
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trations and no schools of bait fish. If there was any consistency to 
the big fish it would have been between 30 and 45 feet; it seemed 
ideal. Not a single release. Only two other boats were out, not 
doing anything apparently consistent or logical, and also not doing 
well. This bad pattern really ought to come to an end pretty soon. 
The wind persisted, seeming to shift into the northwest, all 
afternoon and evening, but it was family reasons that kept me off 
the water tonight. The boat show is tomorrow and I must be there 
most of the day, so I will hope that tomorrow evening is better. 
[August 8] Boat show day, which I endured as !ong as I could 
and then bailed out, in time to save a few afternoon hours for what 
counts. I went out just before 3:00 and proceeded directly to Point 
Fuyards, as being the locale I could get to most quickly and be 
completely removed from the madness centered in Hessel Bay. It 
was a fine and warm afternoon with a gentle breeze that shifted 
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over to the east, but did not build significantly; later it shifted again 
to the south. At the show Jeb Brock told me he had had a nice fish 
in the morning at the Middle Entrance on a hot orange Nailer; no 
other details. I put down near the corner off Point Fuyards where 
the deep water comes in to the steep shelf and there marked a 
number of fish at the 45-to 55-foot depth; I tried hot orange, 
chartreuse, the black combinations, and even a black-and-silver 
Rapala (large) without success. I finally determined to fish far out 
on the Point Fuyards Reef to the southeast, following the 50-foot 
line, to cut over onto the outside of the Marquette Island Shelf. 
There I just wanted to cover as much water as I could, varying 
depths from about 60 feet in to 45 feet — without particular expecta- 
tion beyond an honest prospecting and hunting trip — while work- 
ing my way back to and perhaps beyond Middle Entrance and the 
deep water just to the east of it. I ended up dragging a black-and- 
green deep (about 40 feet as I worked in to shallower water) and a 
hot orange up (about 30 feet). 

As I approached Middle Entrance in not much more than 43 
feet of water I had a massive knockdown on the deep line and after 
a considerable tussle boated an extremely angry and aggressive 
twenty-seven-pound king —a hen, it turned out, and just beginning 
her change in preparation for the river (see photo p. 119). There 
was some small graying around the eyes, but mostly she showed 
golden in the water rather than silver, just a shade or two dark. Her 
flesh, however, was firm and full of color. Don Hamlin came by on 
his way out to the deep water south of Point Fuyards Reef and 
encouraged me to follow him out. He checked with Junior Dutcher, 
who was in the deep water off Marquette Island Shelf, and who 
reported seven fish boated and four lost, all on a black-and-orange 
combination. Don fished until about 8:30 and had two releases (on 
black combinations), but boated no fish. 

Evening. | went back out Middle Entrance and onto the shelf at 
about 8:00, to fish until just after 9:30. We are losing daylight 
rapidly now, so the evenings are foreshortening; any cloud cover at 
all brings near darkness by 9:30. The wind had gone over to south 
or southwest and set up a decent chop. Larry was out in the hole off 
Point Fuyards, where he found plenty of fish but could not get a 
release. He was in pain with a bad back, which made any kind of 
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work (even changing baits) difficult. We were the only boats in the 
area. I elected to pick up where I had left off in the afternoon, 
working the 45 to 55 foot level on the Marquette Island Shelf 
toward the east and the deep water off La Salle Island. I put down 
black-and-green deep (40 feet) and hot orange up (30 feet) and soon 
took a nice fish (about seventeen pounds) on the orange. I kept 
working easterly to the drop-off about two miles off Middle 
Entrance, then traced the ragged edge of the shoal back in toward 
the entrance. It is a complex structure to follow, but perfectly 
possible to bump in and out from 65 to 45 feet. There I marked a 
number of fish, but had no further takers as darkness came on. 
This is, however, an extremely promising area to remember and will 
factor into future trips. 

{August 9] A strong east wind and other business kept me in all 
day, but after a calm in late afternoon, a gentle rain, and a wind 
shift to the north I decided to try it in the evening. I went out 
Middle Entrance about 7:45 and discovered it was a minor mistake; 
large rollers were still coming across the lake and breaking at the 
entrance itself, so it was a bit like playing a Florida inlet. I contin- 
ued anyway, because it would have taken a bit of time to work back 
to the West Entrance where there might be shelter, and because 
Junior Dutcher came out behind me and clearly intended to keep 
going into deep water. I put down in 70 feet of water outside the 
Marquette Island Shelf (black-and-green at 45 feet and hot orange 
up at 35 feet), stayed there briefly to watch a third boat that was in 
the area, then headed back northeasterly onto the shelf, angling 
toward the drop-off on the east side of it. The rollers made fishing 
difficult, though far from impossible; I just had to pay attention all 
the time. I marked very few fish outside, but when I found the 
drop-off I also found two or three heavy concentrations of them 
toward bottom in 45 to 55 feet of water. The sea made it impossible 
to go back over them. I had one strange release, which was prob- 
ably bottom, though it didn’t happen the way a snag usually does 
(the rod came completely erect with plenty of time for me to grab it 
and try for a set), and I broke loose intact without going back. I 
fished slowly in toward the entrance and pulled up a bit early (9:30) 
so as to take advantage of what light there was while running the 
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rollers on the way in. The sky was clearing at sunset, so maybe 
tomorrow will improve —especially if the northerly wind holds. 

[August 10] After some morning chores I was able to fish a 
good part of a beautiful afternoon; clearing and calm gave way toa 
light westerly breeze, which moved to the north in the late after- 
noon and evening. Went to the West Entrance about 1:00 and put 
down in 60 feet off Windswept Shoal just short of the first nets. Set 
hot orange high (30 feet) and black-and-green deep (40 feet). I 
worked the shelf off Coats Point hard for almost an hour, in to 45 
feet and out to 65 feet on a zigzag, marking incidental fish, mostly 
at 40 to 48 feet, but no concentrations. Then I went out to the reef 
toward Goose Island and bumped the northern edge of it on a 
course for Brulee Buoy; marked no fish. I dropped both lines 
deeper as I crossed the trench toward the buoy, and then worked 
the outside of the Point Brulee reef, changing lures now regularly, 
so that I had at one time or another most of the recently popular 
colors in the water. I switched to a pair of Rapalas, black-and-silver 
and red-and-silver, and worked them quite deep (55 feet and 45 
feet), even reversing them, as I went out to the 70-foot water in the 
trench and beyond the reef off Coats Point, where one other boat 
spent a good part of the afternoon (without result I could see). I 
marked only incidental fish, finally coming back in to the Coats 
Point shelf and again working it hard, concentrating on the 40-foot 
depth with hot orange and black-and-green. No interest. Worked 
back across to Brulee Buoy and inside that structure, thence north- 
east across Marquette Bay and northwest along Birch Island at 48 
feet. Marked fish regularly in Marquette Bay, mostly at and below 
40 feet, but had not a single release for an afternoon that ended at 
5215. 

Evening. I went out briefly and late (after 8:30) with George 
Covington aboard. I had wanted to do Middle Entrance, but the 
hour left the only choice as the West End. We put down outside 
Coats Point and dragged four colors (chartreuse, hot orange, 
black-and-green, and black-and-gold; 40 feet and 37 feet on the 
deep sets) along the shelf and into Marquette Bay. We marked few 
fish, had no releases, and picked up in less than an hour. 

[August 12] A strong east wind kept me, and I presume every- 
one else, in all day and evening yesterday; there was just no letup. I 
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got out this morning for a few hours (11:00 to 1:00) at the West 
Entrance and put down outside Windswept Shoal in 57 feet of 
water just west of the first nets (a tribal boat was tending nets, three 
sets it would appear, most of the time I was out), with black-and- 
green deep (40 feet) and hot orange up (30 feet); shortly switched 
them around. I marked a goodly number of fish, predominantly at 
the 40-foot level in 45 to 55 feet of water and all around outside the 
shoal and also Coats Point Shelf. But there were no takers, so I 
switched colors through most of the popular spectrum; then I fol- 
lowed the 60-foot trench west to Brulee Buoy and worked the out- 
side of that reef, going westward at 50 feet and coming back east at 
60 feet and marking no fish at all. I came back inside the buoy into 
Marquette Bay and inside again marked good numbers of fish all 
the way in to Birch Island, some as high as the 20-to 25-foot level, 
most between 30 feet and bottom. It looked promising but was not. 
Finally, for a long spell, I dragged a Nailer plug (pearl with black 
ladder-back) and a black-and-gold Hawk spoon—and got not a 
single release for the time spent. It was a fine clear morning with an 
easterly breeze that never built to a wind; as it passed a front came 
through from the southwest, with clouds but no rain or storm. 
Maybe it will be possible to go this evening. 

Evening. The east wind came on strong in the late afternoon 
and early evening, and blew until dark and after. I went out any- 
way, from 8:00 to 9:30, just to battle the breeze and try something 
different in bad circumstances in the protection, which was not 
much, of Marquette Bay. I put down just inside Coats Point, a 
pearl Northport Nailer plug with black ladder-back deep (30 feet 
and then 35 feet) and a green-and-red-and-white J-Plug up (25 feet 
and then 30 feet and then on a long line), and ran them /ast all 
evening. And to no avail. I marked very few fish anywhere, but 
more inside the bay than outside; I battled the wind and waves for 
one pass at the shelf outside the point. I had two releases on the 
green J-Plug, but suspect they had more to do with needed adjust- 
ments to the release than with fish; they ceased when I tightened 
up. The evening, though short (we continue to lose daylight fast), 
was little more than unpleasant. Only two other boats were out, 
one Junior Dutcher, both just hanging around Brulee Buoy. I could 
not see that they did any better than I. 
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[August 14] I could not fish yesterday because of daylong obli- 
gations. [Larry did, however, in the evening, in the deep water from 
Point Fuyards to Goose Island. Put down a white Pop-Tail and a 
big jointed blue-and-white Rapala. He took one fish on each at 
about 40 feet.| This morning looked poor; light breeze, easterly, 
but damp and foggy and promising, by the forecast, to be poor all 
day. I went out Middle Entrance nonetheless, at least to see what it 
might be like outside. I could see neither Point Fuyards nor Penny 
Island from the entrance and did not want to fuss with the fog, so I 
set a troll to the east close (50-foot line) along the shore of La Salle 
Island —not the most promising waters, but what was available and 
comfortable at the time. I set black-and-green deep (40 feet) and 
hot orange up (30 feet) and waited to see what might happen. I 
marked only incidental fish, mostly at the 40-foot level, and saw 
two or three fish jump, which prompted me briefly to run a black- 
and-gold on a long line at the surface. What happened is that the 
wind came up out of the east, the sea built, the drizzle turned to 
intermittent rain, and the fog shifted around without ever lifting. I 
got wet and no releases. 

[For the past several days, when I have been unable to be active 
on the water and the fishing by all accounts has been uniformly 
poor anyway, the fish tales I have heard have mostly centered on 
the deep-water trenches far out and off the Point Fuyards Reef and 
around Goose Island in the deep water on the Mackinac side. The 
likes of Bruce Patrick and Dick Powell and Jeb Brock have all 
reported modest if hard-fought success in water that for some of 
them is off their depth sounders, that is, beyond 120 feet, where 
they appear to be going down about 70 feet or more to find cold 
water. They have also had reports from other fishermen, without 
names or identities I can discover, who seem to have been doing the 
same. I do not know what they have been putting down there.] 

[August 15] I could not fish at all because of the intense and 
absurd obligations of August. [Larry went back in the evening to 
Point Fuyards and fished from the pocket off the point out the 
deep water to Goose Island, then over to the knob in the deep water 
south of Fuyards and east of Goose Island, and back to Fuyards 
Reef. He found nothing to fish for and had no releases.} 
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August 16, 1987: Goose Island, Four Lines Set 


[August 16] I fished briefly in the evening after talking with 
Larry on the phone. He wanted to try the deep water on the west 
side of Goose Island and east of Goose Island Shoal. I agreed to 
head toward the same sector and talk with him on the radio. I also 
spoke with Don at Loreli in the afternoon and he reported that one 
of his customers on Saturday had had a good day in waters just to 
the west of Goose Island on chartreuse-and-red Nailer spoons. So I 
went out the West Entrance with Duff Johnston on board and put 
down in 85 feet of water on a course paralleling the west side of 
Goose Island (see photo above); the water drops off to about 110 
feet just off the island. I set a combination of spoons (black-and- 
gold and hot orange) and plugs (big blue-and-white Rapala and a 
Nailer black-and-silver), at first with deep lines at 40 and 45 feet, 
alternating spoons and plugs and varying speeds, with plugs pulled 
in close (maybe 6 to 10 feet) and spoons farther back (maybe 20 to 
25 feet). We marked good pockets of fish at 65 to 75 feet in the 
increasing depths, so I worked the weights down as far as 68 feet 
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and 55 feet. We had no releases, but it seemed promising to find 
fish so gathered. Larry had warned about nets off Goose Island 
and next I knew we were into them, a big set that would come up on 
my downrigger winches close to the surface; both weights and all 
down gear became involved. By the time I worked free I had lost all 
down gear but the one hot orange Nailer and it was too late to think 
of gearing up again. So we went over and found Larry (both our 
radios had begun to fail) on the Goose Island Shoal side of the nets, 
where he had good water clear of the nets and lots of fish at various 
depths, the largest school he has found this year. But not much 
luck. He had had three releases, all on a hot orange at 60 feet, but 
managed only to touch one fish—and that one ran long and deep 
and would not come up and then was off. The evening was clear, 
with a storm line well to the south of us, but it remains sultry and 
we begin to think that must change. It should; maybe tomorrow. I 
will have to spend the morning repairing and replacing. 

[August 17| | got repaired and back in working order during 
the morning, watched the wind come up and shift to southwest and 
then west, and went out with Duff Johnston after 3:00 in the after- 
noon. We went to Middle Entrance because I wanted to fish again 
the outer portion of the Marquette Island Shelf and in along the 
east edge of it. Though from a good direction, the wind was formi- 
dable, blowing straight over from Mackinac via Goose Island; it 
was not unmanageably rough (as it would have been had it been an 
easterly blow), but difficult nonetheless. We worked our way out to 
about 110 feet on a line almost due southeast of the entrance buoy. 
From there we trolled back in, touching on the outer portion of the 
shelf (in to about 60 feet). Then we skirted the eastern edge of it in 
toward the entrance following roughly the 60-foot depth just out- 
side that ragged edge. Set all Nailer spoons (because they are nearly 
troublefree under poor conditions), a chartreuse and a hot orange 
deep (45 feet and 50 feet) and a black-and-green (40 feet) and 
another orange (35 feet) up. About a mile out from the entrance 
buoy off the eastern edge of the shelf I took a good doe (about 
eighteen pounds) on the black-and-green (see photo p. 127). Her 
belly was loaded with the widest assortment of forage I have seen 
this year: alewife, smelt, and both large and small minnows. We 
also had two releases early and in deeper water (75 feet and more), 
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August 17, 1987: Middle Entrance 
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one each on the chartreuse and the 35-foot orange. Came off the 
water by 5:30. 

Evening. The wind died slightly and moved around to north- 
west and the sky looked good with colder air coming through, 
though there were small rain squalls all around. I chose the West 
Entrance as offering slightly better protection against the swells 
from the day and the new surface chop; it seems to have been a 
good choice. At least the evening was pleasant, though punctuated 
by one hard shower, and the sea easy enough to fish. Duff was 
again on board. We put down in the 60-foot trench outside Coats 
Point and worked toward the outer edge of Windswept Shoal and 
the first set of nets; I set hot orange and black-and-green (still 
Nailer spoons for ease and comfort, and because they have caught 
the more recent fish) alternately on all four lines, the deep ones at 
40 feet and 45 feet. We had two releases early, both on the 35-foot 
black-and-green. We worked back and forth parallel with Coats 
Point, never going in farther than 50 feet because of the depth of 
the sets, and found fish everywhere, in good numbers and at vari- 
able depths from 20 feet down to near bottom. The same held true 
going across to Brulee Buoy, outside the Brulee reef, and even 
inside Marquette Bay. I have not seen fish so constant in the area 
since July. They seem not to have been on any sort of feeding 
frenzy and it may take some adjusting to get into them, but it is 
good to know that something has changed and fish are back in 
from the deep water; the afternoon fish was also a shallow-water 
beast. 

[August 18] It was a gray sort of morning, but with a favorable 
wind from the west. I got a late start, but went in the morning back 
to the West Entrance, putting down at the 60-foot level off Coats 
Point in medium chop and fishing east toward the first nets off 
Windswept Shoal then back off the shelf outh of the point. I alter- 
nated hot orange and black-and-green deep (40 feet), the other at 
35 feet; later I switched to a black Nailer plug and also ran a 
chartreuse for a while. I had one release on the orange at 35 feet 
early, then no other action. I marked fish, often in good concentra- 
tions, sometimes mixed with largish schools of bait fish, but not in 
the quantities that were present last night. Still, I thought there 
might be some action. So I went out to the shoal between Coats 
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Point and Goose Island, and found nothing out there. One other 
boat was fishing the deeper water without apparent plan and he 
reported one fish on board. I headed west to Brulee Buoy and that 
reef, where I found occasional fish off the structure outside the 
buoy but almost nothing inside except in the channel near the buoy 
itself. There are enough fish present that something should happen. 
I wanted to fish this afternoon, but heavy winds and thunderstorms 
kept me in. August weather proves as fickle as its social and other 
obligations, and the fish are as coy as ladies at cocktail parties. 

[Larry reported that this morning both Archie Visnau and 
Archie Dunn came in with catches; Visnau took seven kings on the 
reef off Penny Island (none large, all down only 35 to 40 feet), and 
Dunn took two large fish off Point Fuyards. The report features all 
different colors and a variety of depths, as though the fish are back 
where we are used to having them and feeding voraciously. The 
water must have changed radically with the shifting winds and 
(finally) falling temperatures; it is as though an improved fishing 
cycle is beginning again.] 

[August 19] I took Ken Horsburgh and his grandson Chase out 
Middle Entrance to Point Fuyards at 9:00 this morning, to the hole 
at the edge of the deep water. I set a whole variety of Nailer spoons 
based on Larry’s report last night: hot orange, black-and-green, 
chartreuse, and black-and-gold. We found no fish in the deep 
water, but as soon as we came in on the face of the shelf had a 
number of releases on almost everything we were dragging and at 
all depths (we covered 25 to 45 fet). A few of the releases were quite 
naked, but some seemed small and violent fish that would take and 
then knock down, fail to fight at all, and then be gone. Almost like 
pinks. The important thing is that there is again activity, which 
seems quite good, and back in the shallower water, where the fish 
have been gathering for two days. The morning was cloudy and 
then clearing with a wind freshening from the west; that too is 
good. We took home only one small one (from the Fuyards drop- 
off), but the water seemed right again. We trolled in east at the 50- 
foot level across the Marquette Island Shelf; did not mark anything 
there or have any further releases. 

We picked up as we approached the deep water at the eastern 
end of the shelf. There were several other boats out, mostly fishing 
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the Fuyards reef toward the deeper end, three self-evidently follow- 
ing one another around. They came in to us and passed on the 
deep-water side without indication of any luck. Junior Dutcher 
stayed out on the reef until he picked up. A yellow boat came by as 
we were ending our hunt (about 12:30) and indicated he had four 
jacks and a large fish; he had spent at least an hour in shallow water 
(35 feet or less) in on the shelf. 

Afternoon. After a rain shower I went to the West Entrance 
(about 3:30) with Duff Johnston on board. The wind was coming 
up from the west and the sea was rising, so we put down at the 60- 
foot level off Coats Point moving with the wind. There were 
showers all around and we got damp twice before it started to clear. 
I set the whole variety of Nailers, the deepest at 40 feet and up to 25 
feet,the same spectrum as in the morning. We marked few fish and 
most seemed close to bottom, but there commenced a half hour or 
forty-five minutes during which I could not get four lines set at a 
time because of the activity; I could never quite get ready. We lost 
three fish that seemed hooked (one smallish jack that I tried to 
horse over the transom) and had six or seven other releases: some 
small fish that behaved like the ones this morning. We took two 
nice jacks (about seven to eight pounds) and then it all settled 
down. We stayed in the area off Coats Point, especially between 
the shelf and Windswept Shoal. Then, in shallow water (48 feet), 
Duff took a good king (thirty-seven inches and about twenty-four 
pounds [see photo p. 131]) and I followed with an eighteen- 
pounder. Only Duff’s big fish was turning dark, but the flesh was 
still fine and there was plenty of fight left. There was no pattern at 
all; they took all colors, high and low, without preference. 

Evening. I was tired and busy and stayed home. [Larry fished, 
where we left off in the afternoon, with Bill Jones and his son 
Mark. He reported that the wind was high and the water was 
sloppy, it was hard going, and he could not get a release on a spoon 
of any color. So he switched to J-Plugs (fluorescent green and black 
with white ladder-back) and shortly had a big release—ran out 220 
yards and broke off. He then took another good fish of about 18 
pounds just before dark. He said there were three other boats out 
who came over curious at his action and reported no releases at 
all.] 
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August 19, 1987: Back from Middle Entrance 
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[August 20] I went to Cedarville in the morning for minor 
repairs. There I visited with Larry and saw Ken Horsburgh, who 
says he is ready to try deep trolling again in his small rig. I got back 
just before noon and Duff and I went out at 1:00 with sandwiches. 
It was a bright, breezy afternoon, which slowly turned dark and 
windy, and we were the only boat out. The water became unpleas- 
ant before we came in, with heavy wind and close-spaced waves 
from the southwest. We went back to Coats Point and put down at 
the 60-foot level with hot orange and black-and-red deep (40 feet 
and 37 feet) and black-and-gold and chartreuse up (30 feet and 27 
feet); I trolled east toward Windswept Shoal. In just a few 
moments I had a good hit on the black-and-gold and we took a 
twenty-pound king. The wind was becoming formidable and two 
lines needed untangling, so we worked back out opposite the point 
to put down again and set with the wind at our back. Again in a few 
moments I had a hit on the black-and-gold at 30 feet and we took 
another twenty-pound fish (see photos p. 133). Somehow we had 
sandwiches in the process. Time was also passing, as these fish did 
not come in fast. We worked back out into the wind for a third set 
coming back east and this time got to troll for about fifteen min- 
utes. Then a violent hit, again on the black-and-gold at 30 feet, led 
Duff into a fifty-five minute battle with one of the gamest king 
salmon I have seen in these waters: 37!/2” and over twenty-five 
pounds, though he fought bigger than he finally appeared. We had 
to fish relatively little; all our time was spent battling fish and wind. 
We quit at 5:00. I was too tired and too wary of the wind to want to 
go back out after supper. 

Evening. [I talked with Larry at suppertime and warned him of 
the condition of the water; he said he wanted to go anyway. He did, 
and it was worth it. Battling the water and wind all evening he took 
two good kings on Nailers (color, really, at the moment seems 
unimportant, as does exact depth; the fish are back where we are 
used to seeing them and they are active) off Coats Point. As dark 
came on, he headed in toward Brulee Buoy and there took the 
trophy he has been waiting for for at least four years, a beauty of 
forty-two inches and 37.8 pounds on a big yellow Rapala at 45 feet. 
Duff and I met him in town and I took photos (see photos p. 135). 
It is almost surely the finest fish we know to have come out of these 
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waters and possibly one of the largest in the state at least in recent 
years. All the elements are together for fine fishing until the next 
change, though about half the fish are showing the darkening that 
is the first stage of their preparation for their run up the river. It 
will not be long before they will be less worth taking and the season 
will wind down. | 

[August 21] Another three-day weekend of social and other 
obligations has me wondering if August is ever going to end; it 
makes it difficult to plan more important activities. I went out this 
morning about 10:00 with Duff Johnston on board, back to the 
West Entrance and Coats Point. It was a fine clear morning with a 
gentle but building easterly breeze. We put down in 60 feet of water 
off the point and trolled east toward Windswept Shoal intending to 
work the area between the shoal and the point thoroughly, which 
we did. I at first set two Rapalas, one red and the other black-and- 
silver, one deep and one high; the other lines featured Nailer spoons 
in black-and-gold and black-and-green. The deep lines were at 40 
feet and 37 feet. We worked in and out between 45 feet and 60 feet, 
marking fish intermittently and at various depths in no particular 
pattern or concentration. 

We soon had three releases, naked, on the black-and-gold at 30 
feet and then took a small fish on the black-and-green at 37 feet. It 
was followed by a second small number on black-and-gold at 30 
feet, which caught my attention. The Rapalas seemed pointless for 
the moment so I replaced them with another black-and-gold and a 
hot orange, keeping, now, both black-and-golds at the 30-foot 
level. Duff soon hooked a good fish on one of them, which broke 
off after a few minutes of fight through no fault of his. There were 
other releases, at least one other on the black-and-green and one on 
the orange, but predominantly on the black-and-golds. I took two 
more good fish (each about thirty-six inches and in the twenty- 
pound class), both on the black-and-golds. There certainly seems to 
be something to that color combination right now, at least during 
the bright daylight hours, at the West Entrance location. We pulled 
in about 1:00 and only on the cutting board did I discover that the 
two small fish looked slightly different; the one bore substantial 
milt and the other fully ripened egg skeins: pinks—though neither 
was darkened for the river and the buck had not yet developed the 
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characteristic hump that would mark him as sexually mature. 
Though they have some black in the mouth and on the tongue it is 
not as predominant as in the king and the coho. 

[Larry also fished last evening, at the West Entrance. He said 
he worked a long time doing things more or less conventionally and 
then, as darkness was coming on, stumbled on the fact that the fish 
were taking right near the surface. He was again fishing the big 
Rapalas (partly on the theory that the pinks may not hit anything so 
large), black-and-gold, and bright lime yellow; he ended up school- 
ing them between 4 feet and 8 feet under the surface and in the last 
half hour until dark took five kings between twelve and eighteen 
pounds all bright and silver and healthy.] 

[August 22] A heavy wind out of the northwest will keep us all 
in today. I talked with Larry this morning and he said that even the 
protected waters of Smith Bay are plenty rough. 

[August 23] The strong northwest winds prevail. There will be 
no comfortable fishing until they abate. [Larry, however, got out 
this morning before the winds came up too strong and the seas got 
too bad. He went to the West Entrance about 9:30 and fished until 
noon, then got good and wet going in. He stayed to the west side of 
Brulee Buoy, outside the reef and over toward the mouth of Search 
Bay, bumping in and.out off the reef. He said he marked fish only 
sporadically, not at all in clusters. He reported three releases and 
took three nice fish, twelve to fourteen pounds, all on one rod, 
dragging black-and-gold at 30 feet, generally in 50 feet to 60 feet of 
water. He fished other items variously but there was only one ticket 
all morning. We both sense that the fish are back in where we 
expect and want them because the bait fish are back in and the 
salmon are feeding actively in their last spree before massing to go 
find a river. They would thus appear to be spread out because they 
are moving around in search of food and should be readily catch- 
able until their attention turns to other matters. Only a modest 
percentage of fish taken to date appear significantly darkened. 

[August 24] It was cool, but clear and lovely this morning, the 
northwest wind gradually shifting toward the southwest. I wanted 
to go out, but felt obliged to paperwork through the morning, 
knowing full well that the wind would probably come up in the 
afternoon. It did. Not as bad as yesterday, but the southwest direc- 
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tion of it offers little protection at any entrance. Tonight I was busy 
and Larry also deferred to the wind. He reported, however, from 
his station on the waterfront that other fishermen are bringing in 
consistent catches of pinks (which not all of them will treat as good 
news) and that Bruce Patrick this morning took two kings. We 
know no details, but I understand that Bruce has been recently 
fishing relatively far out on the Point Fuyards Reef. We agree that 
we are in a good period of activity, but that we need a break from 
the wind. Perhaps the blow will abate now that it has run its three- 
day course; the air seemed to warm after dark this evening. 

[August 25] A clear and pleasant morning and, as hoped for, 
the wind had died to a soft and shifting breath. I went out to the 
West Entrance late in the morning (11:00) and proceeded straight to 
the 60-foot water off Coats Point and put down there with black- 
and-gold at 30 feet and black-and-green at 35 feet. In fairly quick 
order took two small kings (the three-pound sort) and had two 
releases; the strikes were evenly split all morning between the gold 
and the green. The most consistent activity was off Windswept 
Shoal just west of the first set of nets in the 50-to 55-foot water. 
Then I took three pinks (two RTW) and had two other naked 
releases. At length I took a nice bright silvery king of the twelve- 
pound class and finally a larger buck (twenty pounds), healthy and 
strong, but golden and beginning his change for the river. His flesh 
was still firm and well colored, however. Both of the larger fish hit 
the black-and-gold. Picked up just after 1:15. 

Evening. Went out again to the same location and there met 
Larry in his boat. Almost as soon as I had set both lines (same 
combination as in the afternoon) I had a strong hit on the black- 
and-gold. I got the other line up and began to fight the fish, a nice 
king, on the surface and the line parted —my own dumb mistake, as 
it was badly worn where it had been stressed by the release and I 
should have checked and trimmed it. I got re-rigged and reset and 
shortly (all of this took no more than twenty minutes), right off 
Windswept Shoal, took two pinks as a double (both RTW). Then it 
went dead for over an hour; I worked the shelf and the trench 
between Windswept Shoal and Coats Point pretty thoroughly. Just 
as dark was coming on (which is early now; the sun set tonight at 
8:30 and it was mostly dark by 9:00—very short afterglow), near 
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the point in 50 feet of water, I had another strong hit; the fish got to 
the surface, rolled twice, and broke off. No mistake involved; he 
was just not well hooked. Picked up by 9:15. 

[When I spoke with Larry he had had one naked release on his 
black-and-gold at 30 feet; and that was the story of his evening. We 
both marked a good number of fish, though in no particular con- 
centrations (and he found none on his foray out to the reef between 
Coats Point and Goose Island), but he just had no other hits. He 
dragged three large Rapalas (still on the theory that they are too 
large for pinks to hit them) and then a variety of Nailer spoons in 
many of the popular color combinations — green, orange, and char- 
treuse. As he worked his way over to the channel he talked with 
other fishermen; Francis McLeod had a single king in the fifteen- 
pound class on a chartreuse J-Plug, as did each of two other boats, 
and there was a collection of pinks. The other fishermen, all near 
Brulee Buoy, had a variety of colors (mostly Nailer spoons) in use 
and there was no clear preference among the fish. We begin to 
think that the bright daylight hours may be best at the moment, 
especially as the water temperatures have dropped considerably 
since the heavy winds. Larry hopes to take off early from work 
tomorrow so that we can get onto the water together in good 
daylight.| 

[August 26] He did. We went out of Hessel with great expecta- 
tions just after 4:00 p.m. The day was gray but calm, with a light 
wind shifting into the east, though gentle swells were coming across 
the lake that belied the mildness of the breeze. Only one other boat 
was out when we arrived, but fifteen or sixteen gathered for their 
regular festival at Brulee Buoy as the dinner hour came and went. 
We put down in the 60-foot water off Coats Point and trolled into 
the wind skirting the shelf; I dragged black-and-green deep (36 feet) 
and black-and-gold up (30 feet), and Larry played with combina- 
tions of large Rapalas (still holding off the pinks) and a variety of 
spoons at depths proximate to mine, finally settling on hot orange 
and then black-and-gold Nailers on his high line. Though action 
was sporadic, we took a number of pinks, mostly on my high line 
(my total was five, all RTW), and had a large number of releases 
that were almost surely the small fish. 
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We marked almost no fish during the first two hours. Then we 
went over to the buoy and worked the outside of the Point Brulee 
structure, where we marked some fish and Larry had one hit from a 
good one on his high line (hot orange at the time). I switched my 
down line to black-and-silver and then back to black-and-green, on 
both of which I had releases— more of the small fish. We found no 
fish inside the Brulee structure either, and so headed back to the 
Coats Point side, passing a boat in the channel that had a good king 
on a bright green (chartreuse) Nailer. Finally, and not until conver- 
sation had turned to hunting goose and bear, I had a big hit on the 
black-and-gold and we subsequently brought in a feisty twenty- 
five-pound king—slightly discolored, but full of energy. We ear- 
marked him for Randy Desormeau, our taxidermist, who is looking 
for a decent king to mount in a display. Except for the pinks, action 
was decidedly slow; Larry opines that the recent upwelling of cold 
water has it maybe too cold for the season, which may put the big 
fish generally off their feed. We pulled up and headed in about 
8:00, stopping to chat with Bill Jones, who had a nice king and 
several pinks on board taken near Brulee Buoy. 

[August 27] I was occupied most of the day—and suddenly 
without family, so I had to worry about domestic details for the 
first time in a month or more. I went out alone for a few hours in 
the afternoon (4:00 until about 6:15) to the West Entrance and put 
down, again, in the 60-foot water off Coats Point; I set black-and- 
gold at 30 feet and black-and-green at 35 feet and fished the shelf 
and then the water off Windswept Shoal carefully. It was remark- 
ably calm and clear; a shifting wind in Hessel Bay turned out to be 
an on-shore breeze only, and it was warmer than yesterday. I 
marked few fish, and no concentrations; had no releases, not even 
the touch of a pink. I found nothing to fish for, no reason to 
change what I was doing. Finally I followed the 60-foot trench over 
to Brulee Buoy and veered outside along the structure. There I had 
a solid hit on the high line and boated a healthy and perfect king of 
about twenty-three pounds: another fish for Randy Desormeau’s 
displays and photographs. No action whatever on the other line, 
which I shifted to chartreuse (green) and also black-and-silver. I 
came back inside the buoy, but found nothing and had no hits. The 
big news of the evening is that I was not bothered by pinks and saw 
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two extremely large fish roll on the surface—I mean large enough 
to go to Randy as personal mounts. [Larry fished later, going out to 
Point Fuyards about 7:30. He fished out from the point to the 
shoal running southeast off Goose Island, where he found a good 
population of pinks; he boated four and shook a number of others 
loose. He reported having had one good fish on, but it broke loose; 
it took a chartreuse green Nailer at 45 feet. He marked a good 
number of large fish, predominantly deep (down 55 to 60 feet), but 
could generate little enthusiasm from them.] 

[August 28] A nice northern day, cloudy but trying to clear 
with a breeze that could not make up its mind how to blow or from 
which direction. I was tied up most of the day, but went out Middle 
Entrance late in the afternoon (about 4:00) to try Marquette Island 
Shelf. A wind out of the east set up a light chop. I put down in 80 to 
90 feet of water two or three miles out near the extension of Point 
Fuyards Reef and fished back east along the outer edge of the shelf, 
bumping in to about 50 feet of water and out to 60 feet. Set black- 
and-gold at 30 feet and black-and-green (the last winner in the 
neighborhood) deep, 40 feet and then 45 feet. I marked two fish, 
widely spread, on the outer side of the shelf and two more, in a 
group, off the east edge of it. Had no takers; no releases and not 
even a pink to show for my time. But I satisfied my curiosity about 
the area, which seems (like Larry’s experience at Point Fuyards last 
night) barren at the moment. Picked up about 6:00. 

Evening. Larry and I went out West Entrance, alone and in 
separate boats. Larry went out to Goose Island and worked both 
the west side (between the island and the shoal, south of the nets) 
and, again, over to the east side. He tried variety, but did not mark 
fish and had no releases. I got out a little later (almost 7:45) and 
stuck to Coats Point and the drop-off outside Windswept Shoal. I 
put down in the 60-foot water off the point with black-and-gold at 
30 feet and black-and-green at 35 feet (later hot orange up to about 
27 feet). Soon, while still off the point, I took a nice eight-pound 
jack on the black-and-gold. Later, about 8:15, I landed a nice 
twenty-pound doe off Windswept Shoal, where Larry joined me on 
his way in and where there was a large concentration of fish. There 
I also had two naked releases. Both fish and both releases were on 
the black-and-gold at 30 feet; never a touch on the other line. We 
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fished until dark (now about 9:00), then chatted boat to boat and 
came in together. The fish are still healthy and their flesh is good. I 
was surprised to find the smaller fish loaded with milt (undoubt- 
edly a coho, though I was not paying particular attention at the 
time); it was not a surprise that the doe was fully laden. There were 
very few boats out, and also no pinks. 

[August 29] [Larry went out this morning, though not as early 
as he had hoped; he was on the water at about 5:30 and stayed until 
about 11:00. He spent all of his time off Coats Point and Wind- 
swept Shoal, most of it with a big yellow Rapala deep (36 feet) and 
a black-and-gold at 30 feet. When it was all over he had four kings 
and seven pinks (RTW). The kings split two each on the Rapala and 
the Nailer; all seven pinks were on the black-and-gold. One of the 
kings was long, a full 37 inches, but weighed in at only twenty 
pounds. Larry reported that he found lots of fish, schooled and 
localized with very few showing between the schooling places. This 
seems consistent with the past few days and suggests that they may 
be beginning their fall behavior. It will not be too long before they 
will be nosing their way in schools toward running water.]} 

Evening. I was kept in all day on other business —as will be the 
case for another few days —but planned it so I could clear my head 
for an hour after supper. I got out shortly after 7:30, knowing now 
that it would be mostly dark shortly after 8:30 and fishable only 
until 9:00. I put down in the 60-foot trench off Coats Point and 
fished east to Windswept Shoal with black-and-gold at 30 feet and 
black-and-silver deeper (35 to 40 feet). It was a clear evening and a 
southwest wind had built through the afternoon, which did not 
really let up, so there was a hefty chop, though it was not really 
uncomfortable. I found fish, as Larry had this morning, in pock- 
ets, the best one off Windswept Shoal in 55 feet of water, and then 
a general concentration near the channel entrance as dark came on. 
I had one release off Windswept Shoal. The fish stayed on briefly, 
but I could tell little about it; it was either a small one that fought 
beyond its size or a larger one that floated up shaking its head and 
then broke off. No other action, but no pinks. Larry also was out 
after dinner, doing the same things in the same water; when I last 
saw him as dark was coming on, his record matched mine: one 
release and no fish boated. That’s how it ended for him. 
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[August 30 and 31] Other work kept me busy, but even beyond 
that high winds (almost a September witch) kept almost everyone 
in. Dick Carr got out early Monday morning for a few hours and 
took three fish, two kings and a large (three-pound or more) pink at 
the West Entrance. I know no further details. 

[September 1] I talked with Don Hamlin this morning; he 
reported hearing of fish recently taken at or inside Brulee Buoy in 
the early hours, before the wind has a chance to get up. I also 
talked with Larry this afternoon, who reported a customer with 
four kings from the West Entrance, all on white-with-pink J-Plugs. 
The wind, a bit quieter but still blustery and from the northwest, 
makes it all look still questionable, but I will go out and try it this 
afternoon late and Larry intends to fish tonight. 

Afternoon. Went to West Entrance about 4:00 and put down 
well inside Brulee Buoy, to fish, first, the inside of the Point Brulee 
Reef. I was the only boat out at first, but four others showed up 
after 5:00; it was cool and breezy, but the northwest wind made it 
perfectly fishable. I set black-and-gold at 30 feet and black-and- 
green at 35 feet. Almost immediately had a hit on the black-and- 
gold and took a healthy eight-pound lady king. I continued on 
around the buoy and bumped along the outside of the Brulee struc- 
ture, where I marked a lot of fish all over on or near the surface, 
which I could not assess with confidence; there were other fish that 
showed sporadically at varying depths. With Larry’s morning 
report in mind, I set a J-Plug (white belly, green and pink and scale 
pattern on sides) deep at 35 feet, determined to fish it through the 
rest of the trip. 

I went on over to the Coats Point side and fished eastward 
down the 60-foot trench, in to about 45 feet of water and back out. 
Off Windswept Shoal had a strong hit on the J-Plug and took a 
seventeen-pound king, perhaps the ugliest I have ever seen, a dis- 
colored male ready for the river (though still spunky and with solid 
flesh), with a face like he had run into a turning propeller and then 
healed without the grace of God. He was probably either geneti- 
cally malformed or riddled with some sort of tumor; ugly anyway. I 
then trolled back toward Brulee Buoy, where I took another small 
king (three pounds) and picked up just before 6:30. 
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Evening. [Larry went out shortly after I came in—same loca- 
tion, same general game plan. He did roughly the same thing, 
setting down inside the buoy and keeping a black-and-gold at 30 
feet all evening. On his other line he went through the tackle box, 
trying all colors and combinations. He reported a total of six or 
seven boats out, and saw no one take a fish. Neither did he. He 
worked both sides of the Point Brulee Reef, where he marked a 
good number of fish at various levels, and went over to Coats 
Point, where he marked almost nothing; back on the Point Brulee 
side he again found fish, but could not get a single release. Again 
we agree that now, as we are so rapidly losing daylight and the 
temperature is dropping (air and water), earlier in the day is better; 
the early morning fishermen seem to be doing well and “evening” 
may now happen about 4:00.] 

[September 3] The morning was bright and clear and windless, 
and quite cool; heavy frost hit inland in the eastern Upper Penin- 
sula over the night. But it was warmer near the water. As the sun 
began to warm (about 10:30) I headed toward the West Entrance 
via Hessel, for gas and oil. As I was setting up, a breeze came up 
out of the east, which persisted all afternoon, but only as a firm 
breeze. I put down well inside Brulee Buoy, as soon as I hit 45 feet 
of water beyond Birch Island, and fished the inside of the Point 
Brulee structure, following the 45-foot depth along the point and 
then out. I set black-and-gold at 30 feet and a black J-Plug with 
bright ladder back at 35 feet. Found no fish at all inside Marquette 
Bay; found precious few anywhere. There was one bunch just out- 
side the buoy, near bottom in 45 to 48 feet of water, but they said 
they were not interested. I fished around to the little bay cutting 
back toward Point Brulee from the outside, but found nothing and 
had no action. I worked back to the buoy and there changed J- 
Plugs to the silver-and-green-and-pink model, still set at about 35 
feet, and then had a totally naked release on the black-and-gold, 
still near the buoy. That would be it for the day. 

I went on east to Coats Point and Windswept Shoal, but found 
nothing except one small school in the 60-foot water off the point. I 
varied depths and hunted a wide area, to no avail. Two or three 
other boats were out, but I saw no action. I came back inside 
Marquette Bay to the Birch Island shore, which I worked in as far 
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as 35 feet as I have heard from Larry that some fish have come out 
of there recently. No action whatsoever. Picked up about 1:20. 
Other obligations kept me in tonight. 

[September 4] Last night I saw Ken Horsburgh, Con Shoberg, 
Tom Howell, and others socially; all seem interested in the salmon 
fishery. It is widely reported that alewives and other forage fish are 
seen thick on the surface after dark near the protected entrances 
(Muscallonge Bay, near the Bosely Channel, and at Scammons 
Harbor and Government Bay). Further, Bruce Patrick on Wednes- 
day night (September 2) took two good-sized kings (eighteen or 
nineteen pounds) in shallow water when he was fishing for browns 
near Goat and Haven Islands. Horsburgh reports good catches of 
pinks at most depths, at various locations, and on a variety of 
colors. He also reports having given a larger fish away, one of 
about eight pounds with pink and white (no black) in the mouth. 
Because it is far too large for a pink (which also shows some black), 
this would seem to have been the second Atlantic we know of this 
year. 

The circumstances of forage fish on the surface when there are 
no bug hatches to speak of and salmon being taken in protected 
interior waters (like Con Shoberg taking an eighteen-pound king 
about this time last year while fishing with light tackle for perch in 
the Islington Channel) suggest that the summer cycle is working 
toward its end. Without knowing exactly where they should be 
headed the fish are nosing their way toward running water and at 
least some are making their way among the islands where they 
really have no business as they search for “home”—and in the 
process driving the bait fish to the surface where they are visible. It 
is also both significant and interesting that the fish that make up 
the forage base for the northern Lake Huron salmon stocks should 
be so visible, for the same forage base seems to be dwindling (to the 
detriment of the salmon fishery) in the southern portions of lakes 
Michigan and Huron. The continuing abundance of the bait fish 
holds the promise of a future for our fishery. 

After a somewhat warmer night, morning was clear and bright, 
though the wind built from the southeast earlier than yesterday. 
Though I was busy for a while, I decided to go out late in the 
morning (not until 11:30), just for an hour or a bit more to see if 
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anything might be happening. I went out the West Entrance and 
made my way against firm but gentle southeast swells to a point off 
Windswept Shoal in 50 feet of water just short of the first set of 
nets, from where I could easily work with the sea along Coats Point 
and back into Marquette Bay. I set black-and-gold at 30 feet and a 
pearl J-Plug with a light lime green back at 35 feet. There was a 
small flurry of activity (the sort that may have been bait fish, 
possibly with larger fish beneath them) off Windswept Shoal, then 
virtually nothing all along Coats Point Shelf and into Marquette 
Bay. I fished again along the Birch Island shore, in as far as 35 feet, 
and out along Point Brulee at the 45 to 48 feet line and to the buoy 
along the inside of the reef. Still nothing. Headed back north across 
the bay and picked up just after 1:15. The east wind built through 
the afternoon, so I decided to stay in for the evening. Larry has 
guests arriving and must do the same. 

[September 5] A clear, bright, windless morning promised a hot 
afternoon and a good opportunity to get out, so I did everything 
else that seemed at all necessary in the morning. I got out shortly 
after 2:30 and went to Point Fuyards, where I put down in the deep 
water southwest of the point and proceeded northeast in toward the 
steep bank; set black-and-gold (predictably) at 30 feet and, at first, 
a pearl-and-green-and-pink J-Plug deeper (35 feet, but this set wan- 
dered up and down as deep as 45 feet, and was subject to changing 
lures). Almost immediately, and still in 90 feet of water, had a 
strong hit on the high line and after a respectable tussle boated a 
371/2 inch, twenty-five-pound king, lightly bronzed in color, but 
firm of flesh and full of fight. When I got in to the bank I found 
lots of fish, mostly, it seemed, stacked up along the bank close to 
bottom in water that showed as 48 to 55 feet. But I couldn’t get any 
action out of them, even by dragging the J-Plug and then a black- 
and-green Nailer spoon right over them. Finally I took a small pink 
off the bank on the high line and decided to move on. 

I pulled up and went west along the Marquette Island shore to 
Windswept Shoal, putting down the same combination at 30 feet 
and 40 feet in 50 feet of water just inside the first set of nets 
between the shoal and Goose Island. There was a flurry of activity 
in the area, bait fish, fish jumping on the surface, and larger fish 
beneath. I took a nice twelve-pound fish from the area (which 
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turned out to be a coho; I too often fail to look carefully until I get 
to the cutting board), then it went just as dead as had the Point 
Fuyards water. The really good news is that all the nets seem to 
have been pulled from along the Marquette Island Trench except 
the first set and one gill net set to the east of them; most of the 
trench toward Point Fuyards appears to be open. I proceeded west 
along Coats Point, fishing the shelf pretty carefully in as far as 35 
feet, and then across the entrance to Brulee Buoy— where I made a 
quick pass at the outside edge of the Point Brulee Reef. I found fish 
up on the reef, as shallow as 35 feet, but very little at the 45-to 50- 
foot depth where one would expect them. I turned around and 
came back in to the buoy, where I had a good hit and took a feisty 
ten-pound jack on a black-and-green set at 27 feet (see photos p. 
147). I saw no other boats all afternoon until four or five gathered 
after 5:00 in the neighborhood of Brulee Buoy, inside. Picked up 
not long after 6:00. For whatever reason the black-and-gold 
remains dominant, as it has for two or three weeks. 

[I had my hands full for the evening, but Larry was able to 
fish; he went to the West Entrance about 7:00 and fished, for the 
most part, the outside of the Brulee Reef west to the little bay that 
cuts in toward the point. All in that limited area he took four kings; 
all his lines were set between 25 and 35 feet, featuring black-and- 
gold, black-and-green, and a black-and-gold “Hawk.” He said 
about fifteen boats were gathered near the buoy and he saw several 
other fish taken. He also said the water outside the reef showed as 
being loaded from 10 feet down to the bottom, apparently a whole 
selection from bait fish to predators gathered for a feast. It was, 
thus, an extremely good evening for him, as the sun now sets by 
8:15 and darkness is well on shortly after 8:30. If we have any break 
in the weather at all we hope for a few days of good fishing. It 
seems a bit strange to find the fish in the good shape they continue 
to show. |] 

[September 6] The day was extremely hazy and warm; there 
was a light breeze from the east and a feel of rain in the air all day 
long. I took Chuck Weiss with me late in the morning (just after 
11:00 by the time we got out) and went for a repeat of yesterday 
afternoon’s trip, setting down in the 90-foot water southwest of 
Point Fuyards and fishing in toward the bank. I set black-and- 
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green and black-and-silver deep (35 feet and 40 feet) and black-and- 
gold (30 feet) and a J-Plug (25 feet) up. Shortly, as we approached 
the bank, we took a mature pink on the black-and-gold, a male 
beginning his color change and growing his hump; he proved 
loaded with milt. We had a lot of other releases, all naked and all 
on the black-and-gold. One other boat appeared out of the haze, 
headed across the deep water toward Goose Island, then came back 
to the east. About 12:30 we changed grounds and put down off 
Windswept Shoal just inside the inner buoy on the first set of nets. 
Again we experienced a series of releases, all on the black-and-gold. 
By this time I had also put a black-and-gold high on Chuck’s side, 
which I settled at 27 feet and on which we hooked a much larger 
fish that broke off due to no error I could detect. 
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We trolled on over to Brulee Buoy and worked the outside of 
the Point Brulee Reef over into the bay that cuts in toward the 
point itself. We found fish regularly along the outside of the struc- 
ture, mostly at about the 40-foot level in 45 to 50 feet of water. And 
the naked releases kept coming, almost exclusively on my black- 
and-gold (30 feet); by this time I was repeatedly checking both the 
hooks for sharpness and the release for tension. All was in order; I 
cannot explain over two dozen releases on the single line and lure 
when another black-and-gold was running just a few feet away. We 
finally took a small king (three to four pounds) on my black-and- 
green (now 38 feet) and another pink on Chuck’s black-and-gold, a 
good three-pound fish, another male just developing his hump. We 
were mostly alone at the West Entrance also; two or three other 
boats were coming out as we picked up near the buoy just after 
2:30; I sent all the fillets home with the Weisses. 

[Jeb Brock fished this morning, going out about 7:30 to the 
East End via Middle Entrance; he fished Gravelly Island shoal, 
both sides, where he found quite a gathering of boats. He said the 
area is loaded with both pinks and kings, many of which he saw 
landed. He reported the popular depth as 25 to 35 feet in 75 to 45 
Jeet of water and that the fish were taking a wide variety of colors, 
especially blue with white early in the day and hot reds and oranges 
later on. He took three kings and a coho and lots of pinks (RTW). 
He also saw boats in the distance. Archie Dunn and Archie Visnau 
have recently been fishing near Tobin and Pomeroy reefs, where 
they have been taking occasional nice kings, mostly on black-ana- 
gold relatively shallow.} 

[September 7| The wind shifted around to northwest with 
clouds in the morning; the sky then brightened and the wind died, 
then went round to southwest, then west, and back to northwest, 
never enough to be troublesome, and considerably less of it out in 
the lake than in the channels. It was delightful out there. I had 
business in town during the morning but got clear of it by noon and 
headed out shortly thereafter, planning an exploratory trip out 
Middle Entrance. From the entrance buoy I went straight southeast 
across Marquette Island Shelf several miles out to the 70-foot 
water; I marked a remarkable number of fish in shallow water (35 
to 45 feet) as I crossed the shelf and so decided to fish back in on 
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the shelf, just to see. Set black and-gold at 30 feet and black-and- 
green at 35 feet (then as deep as 45 feet and up as high as 27 feet). 
There were no takers, however, on the shoal so I went back to the 
outer edge of it and fished easterly following a line at 50 to 55 feet 
until I found the drop-off at the east edge of it. 

From there I worked northwesterly, following the drop-off at a 
45-to 50-foot level back toward the entrance. I found occasional, 
though uninterested, fish on the shoal and also along the east edge 
of it, where I had several naked releases (on the black-and-gold) 
and then, near the corner where the deeper water comes in toward 
the buoy, took a pink (on the same). Shortly thereafter and in the 
same general location I took a small (three-pound) king (on the 
same). 

I then followed a 50-foot line east along La Salle Island, and 
took a second pink (on the same). I switched the deep line to a hot 
Orange and continued on to Penny Island, where I worked the 
structure to the west side of Scammons Harbor Entrance to no 
avail; I marked very few fish along this whole stretch. I then 
crossed over to the water south of Boot Island, where again I tried 
to follow a 50-foot line, more or less, and there began to mark 
many fish, often in very large schools. I had releases, naked, on 
both lines. Toward the east end of Boot I had a double release and 
took another small king on the hot orange (now at about 35 feet). 
As I eased out into the Gravelly Island Channel the fish were thick; 
so were the other boats, all of which seemed bent on getting to and 
then circling two very confused still fishermen parked just off 
Gravelly Island Buoy. There weren’t really that many boats (maybe 
eight or ten), but the pattern and concentration was such that it was 
extremely tough to get out of them; I finally just pulled up and 
went over to the East Entrance side of Gravelly, where I reset. 

I had heard that the nets on the north side of Gravelly Island 
Reef (which made fishing the East Entrance difficult all summer) 
had been pulled at the end of lake trout season; it is true and a 
pleasure to find that water open again, even if the concentration of 
fishermen still presents a hazard. There was consistent fishing 
activity among the other boats, mostly small fish (probably pinks) 
taken with both downrigging equipment and long lines —all to very 
great fanfare. I marked fish in water from 35 to 60 feet constantly. 
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One quick release on the hot orange yielded a large yellow fish eye, 
perfectly, almost surgically, extracted from its owner; another odd- 
ity. Then the black-and-gold yielded a solid hit and a twenty-pound 
king, strong and in good shape, though darkening. I picked up 
shortly after five. The East End does appear to be alive at the 
moment if one can tolerate the traffic. 

[Larry fished this evening. He went out the West Entrance 
directly to Windswept Shoal and put down just inside the first net, 
fishing close in to it and out toward Goose Island. He had good 
action, all on white and light-colored J-Plugs (he also recommends 
silver) at about 20 feet. He brought home four kings all in the 
fifteen-to eighteen-pound class and had lots of pinks, most of 
which he managed to shake loose. Two of his fish carried clear gill 
net marks. So fishing seems good all around the islands.]| 

[September 8] The morning was overcast and damp, but I 
wanted to go back to the East End to learn more. I went out Middle 
Entrance not long after 10:30 and headed for Boot Island, where I 
put down just within the outside crescent in 60 feet of water headed 
easterly; I set black-and-gold at 30 feet and hot orange at 20 feet. 
Almost immediately had a release (naked) on the black-and-gold 
and shortly thereafter lost a small king on the orange. I marked fish 
sporadically, most often in what seemed like large schools, some- 
times 20 feet in depth. I was the only boat off Boot for a while, then 
two other boats appeared in deeper water and another fellow came 
out of Scammons Harbor and fished east toward the Gravelly 
Island buoy, where, during what remained of morning, there was a 
pretty good gathering of boats doing nothing that seemed 
coherent. 

The traffic at the buoy dissipated as I worked out along the 
structure that angles from Boot Island toward Gravelly Island 
Reef; I followed a 45-foot line as best I could until I came up on the 
shoal west of the buoy. There I lost a second small king (I must 
admit that I was more anxious to bring them in over the transom 
than I was to net them), this on the black-and-gold, and had 
another release. Finally I got around to the northeast side of the 
reef; there was a brief rain shower amid which I had a powerful hit 
on the orange. The fish leaped immediately, no more than 40 feet 
aft of the boat, and I thus had a good look at it; it was as sure a 
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trophy as I have had on any line all summer. It also shook loose as 
it returned to the water. It all seemed to slow down about the noon 
hour. I worked back around to the west side of the Gravelly buoy 
and into the Boot Island crescent. There were one or two other 
releases, but no serious action. 

[Chuck Weiss fished West Entrance at midday, not yet fully 
rigged. He went out beyond Brulee Buoy a quarter to a half mile 
and there, with a Pink Lady and a black-and-red (or orange) Nailer 
(about 25 to 30 feet down in 60 to 70 feet of water) took a nice 
eighteen-pound king. He also brought in a pink, which he took as 
he was picking up near the buoy. He said he marked lots of fish that 
showed at 20 to 30 feet down.| 

[September 9] Other matters occupied me during the morning 
(including stops at the bait shops for supplies and information). 
Bob in Cedarville reported that his customers are still bringing in 
salmon, and Don in Hessel said the same—both from outside the 
West Entrance and from Marquette Bay, on a variety of lures. He 
also said the perch fishing inside the islands during the last three 
weeks has been the best he has seen in five years, with good catches 
of jumbos in the Hessel Bay area. That is good to know. 

I went out in the afternoon with Chuck Weiss on board. It was 
a mixed day with threatening clouds scudding just to the north, 
clear skies to the south, and a freshening breeze out of the south- 
west. We went out the West Entrance after 2:30 and put down in 
the 60-foot water off Coats Point, fishing east toward Windswept 
Shoal and the nets, zigging in on the shelf as far as 35 feet. On one 
side we set a gold Nailer plug at 35 feet and a hot orange spoon at 
27 feet; on the other, a pearl J-Plug at 33 feet and a black-and-gold 
at 25 feet, with the intent to move everything up as might be called 
for. We marked fish along the shelf at about the 50-foot level and 
near bottom, but not enough to go down for, at least not immedi- 
ately. We had no hits until we approached the nets off Windswept 
Shoal, where Chuck had a good hit from a fifteen-pound class fish 
on the deep Nailer plug; I boated a small pink, which hit as I was 
pulling the high line on the same side. The king broke loose near the 
boat, through no error I could see. 

By now the sea was building out of all proportion to the wind. 
We marked fish constantly and often in schools south of the shoal 
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as we ran parallel with the net. Shortly after, Chuck had another 
strong hit on the hot orange: a larger fish that permitted himself to 
come in too quickly, consequently had too much left in him when 
he came alongside, and got off by torpedoing under the boat amid- 
ships and so breaking loose. Our fortunes did not seem extremely 
bright at this point. I took another pink on the black-and-gold and 
there was another release on the hot orange, then a late afternoon 
lull settled in. 

Because of evening obligations I had to quit earlier than I 
might have liked, so we trolled on into Marquette Bay, gently test- 
ing the rumor of fish there. Not far inside the buoy I had a strong 
hit on the black-and-gold and we boated a strong fish of about 
fifteen pounds. The river-ready fish are definitely darkening, but 
they remain healthier and more full of life than they were toward 
the end of August last year. It also seems odd that the male pinks, 
though well into their color change (as are the females), have only 
partially developed humps and remain significantly present outside 
the islands, not yet having migrated en masse toward the streams. 
We picked up about 5:30. 

[September 10] The morning featured fog, thick at times, 
which lifted late and ushered in an east wind —not terribly strong, 
but enough to restrict fishing to the West Entrance, and maybe 
even inside Marquette Bay. I went out about 2:30, understanding 
that Chuck Weiss also planned on being out in his boat. I put down 
well inside Brulee Buoy, intending to work both inside and outside 
the Point Brulee Reef and then troll over to the Coats Point side as 
the wind might permit. The wind permitted, though there was some 
heavy going against it. I set the gold Nailer plug at 23 feet (then 35 
feet) and a black-and-gold at 30 feet, then varied both somewhat. I 
marked almost no fish at all, except a few near bottom immediately 
outside the Point Brulee Reef, surface clutter, and a very occasional 
fish off Coats Point; there was really nothing to fish for and I 
enjoyed no releases at all. I fished all the way over to Windswept 
Shoal and along the west side of the net to no avail. Finally I 
switched to a chartreuse magnum-sized Nailer (deep) in combina- 
tion with hot orange, and with this came back inside Marquette Bay 
and under cover of Coats Point, which made fishing easier. I also 
began to mark fish, as did Chuck, who appeared about 4:30 and 
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stayed inside on my recommendation. I switched the magnum to a 
black-and-green and worked over the fish in the bay. They were not 
terribly active, though we both marked them from about 20 feet to 
the bottom (Chuck observed that his finder indicated smaller fish 
were higher in the water with larger ones beneath them). Chuck 
took a pink on a black-and-orange behind his Pink Lady; not long 
after, while I was contemplating trying the Rapalas, I had a good 
hit on the hot orange at 23 feet and soon had a decent fifteen- 
pound lady king. 

Meanwhile a skiff that appeared in the area took a king in the 
water inside Coats Point; the party aboard made quite a show of a 
fish Chuck said he didn’t think was that large. My fish was strong, 
but not lively; her flesh was a bit milky and soft and she was fully 
laden with eggs—not a good sign, even though she had not fully 
darkened. I had one other release, on the same orange at the same 
depth, quite naked. It was a long afternoon for one fish; we both 
picked up shortly before 6:30. 

[September 11] [Larry was not able to fish last night, but in 
conversation at midday raised an interesting question: why have the 
fish we have taken in the last month been largely free of lamprey 
scars? I attended a meeting this morning with John Shrouder, DNR 
fisheries biologist, to whom I posed a related question: Do we 
know anything about king salmon mortality attributable to the 
lamprey (because we see lots of wounded fish but sense no problem 
with dead ones)? John replied that there is no known problem with 
significant mortality among king salmon (as there is with lake 
trout) and that king salmon appear to display behaviors that enable 
them to shake or scrape the parasites off —or at least to survive the 
parasitism (a successful parasite is unlikely to kill its host directly). 
Early in the season the lamprey scars were dominant; not so later. It 
is thus possible that the parasites attach to the big fish when the 
waters are cold and the fish less active and then the fish shake the 
intruders and heal their wounds as they enter into their summer 
behaviors. Larry also reported that his last four or five fish all 
showed signs of deterioration in the flesh. This year’s cycle of open- 
water fishing is thus working toward its close. It is hard to maintain 
enthusiasm for fish that are deteriorating fast as they prepare to go 
home. There are still some younger fish around, but the spawners, 
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though not feeding so actively any more, become angry and some- 
how territorially dominant. Both physical and behavioral changes 
encourage our attention to next year’s cycle.] 

I went to the West Entrance about 3:00 in the afternoon with 
Chuck Weiss on board. The wind was out of the east, but gentle, 
though localized showers and thunderstorms appeared all around 
the area. We put down well inside Brulee Buoy in Marquette Bay; I 
set a hot orange at 35 feet on one side, with a gold Nailer plug 
above it (27 feet), and a hot orange deep (33 feet) on the other, with 
a pearl J-Plug up (25 feet). We worked back toward Birch Island, 
then out to the entrance off Coats Point, and on the way had two 
releases on the gold Nailer plug. I suspect they were small fish (it 
seemed also one “nibbled” as I was resetting and had the line in my 
hands) and we did not mark them. We marked very few other fish 
as we passed outside Coats Point and to the east toward Windswept 
Shoal and had no other releases. There was nothing to fish for until 
we passed over the outside of the shoal and headed southwest 
parallel to the net; there we found several seemingly frantic schools 
of fish, and moved our sets up and down to troll through them, to 
no avail. As we headed back toward Coats Point a thunderstorm 
overtook us and we picked up about 5:15. It was thus a disappoint- 
ing if not surprising afternoon. I expect the fish are gathering in 
shallower water, ready to smell out the flowing streams. 

[I also learned from John Shrouder this morning that Great 
Lakes salmon will seek out flowing water, not just the streams in 
which they may have been planted, at spawning time (thus a fish 
planted in the lake will still look for a flow of water following some 
primordial instinct superseding the smell of home). This helps 
explain the successfully reproducing fish in Lake Michigan, where 
there are far more appropriate spawning rivers, and the selective 
reproduction in northern Lake Huron, where we have fewer. They 
may well, thus, enter the Carp River whether or not they have been 
planted there—and may or may not return to such locations as 
Seymour Creek, which seems not to offer a fully appropriate bou- 
doir arrangement. | 

[September 12] This wet, cloudy, unpleasant morning did not 
entice me onto the water. It came as a bit of a surprise suddenly to 
discover blue sky, warmth in the air, and dropping winds after 3:00 
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in the afternoon. Though I had a late-afternoon obligation I 
decided to steal an hour at the West Entrance—just to see what 
might be happening in Marquette Bay. I put down in 40 feet of 
water off Birch Island, where I found at least a few fish near 
bottom; I set black-and-gold at 30 feet and a hot orange alternately 
high and low (from 23 down to 35 feet, finally settling at 33 feet), 
fished back and forth along the south side of Birch Island, and then 
trolled out toward Brulee Buoy, working the inside of that struc- 
ture. I marked only a few fish, but had a hit on the orange just 
inside the buoy; it was a knockdown and I felt the fish, but he got 
away unhooked. I briefly passed along the outer side of the struc- 
ture, there marking only one or two fish, and then came back in, 
first along the inside of the structure and then on a northeast course 
back toward Birch Island. Then my hour was up. Only one other 
boat was out while I was and I passed one other fisherman coming 
out as I headed in. 

[September 13] I had just a bit of free time in the morning, 
which was variably cloudy and not too promising, so I went to look 
around at the East End about 10:30. The wind came up out of the 
west as I went out Middle Entrance and, though it was not terrible, 
as I fished it became considerably less than perfect. I put down just 
outside Boot Island within the outer crescent in about 60 feet of 
water and fished the structure toward Gravelly Island Reef at the 
50-foot line. I set a hot orange at 27 feet and a gold Nailer plug at 
33 feet. I marked fish only incidentally as I worked out toward the 
buoy, mostly near bottom and occasionally right on the surface — 
nothing to fish for, nothing much to do. As I approached the 
shallow water near the Gravelly Buoy there was a flurry of activity 
on the fish finder, all up and down, but no action. On the north 
side of Gravelly Reef I switched the deeper line to a black-and-gold. 
I marked almost nothing until I worked into the lee of the island, 
and there marked incidental fish. So, there are still some fish 
around the East End (and some fishermen, though not much 
pressure— mostly they came in from deeper water as the wind 
built), though they appear not to be active. I picked up about 12:30 
without having had a release. 

[September 16] I did not fish yesterday or the day before, being 
tied up with other matters. The weather has been just a bit dodgy, 
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though entirely possible; my enthusiasm may be low in part because 
of the reports that are coming in. Larry has not fished either and 
has had three different groups of customers that have reported 
poor fishing —just no releases. Don Hamlin reported a double on 
Sunday, a good-sized fish (completely dark) and an eight-pound 
jack (in excellent shape), both deep: 45 to 50 feet down in 110 feet 
of water in the line from Penny Island Buoy toward Martin Reef 
Light. These are about the only fish I have heard of recently, except 
for persistent stories, now, of catches at and in the Carp River. The 
fall migration would thus appear to be in full swing and the outside 
fishing should be on the decline. 

Morning. I went to the West Entrance late on a lovely and still 
morning, mostly on a scouting expedition; it was warm and there 
was but one other boat out. I put down in the 60-foot water off 
Coats Point and trolled on and off the shelf making my way toward 
the outside of Windswept Shoal and the first set of nets. I set black- 
and-gold at 30 feet (which I then varied) and a gold Nailer plug at 
various levels on the other line (then hot orange, then a J-Plug, then 
various color combinations). I marked fish intermittently along the 
shelf —and occasional schools so thick that the depth sounder regis- 
tered off the top of them, really. I had one release on the black-and- 
gold early in the game, but no other action. Finished out a short trip 
by testing the Point Brulee structure and then working inside Mar- 
quette Bay and along the shore of Birch Island. A few fish showed in 
the bay also, but nothing serious enough to fish for. 

Evening. Went out about 5:30 on another scouting expedition. 
By now a wind was coming up from the east, enough to chill the 
warm air and set up some surface chop without being difficult. I set 
as this morning off Coats Point, with black-and-gold at 30 feet and 
hot orange at 20 feet (and varied, but mostly high). Chuck Weiss was 
also out and he came over to fish with me. Again we marked huge 
and compact schools off the shelf and intermittent individuals at 
various depths — nothing consistent enough to change sets for. All 
day I have shortened my sets, to 8 feet to 15 feet behind the releases. 
Near the nets off Windswept Shoal I had a good hit on the orange at 
20 feet and landed an eight-pound coho, loaded with milt and into 
his change, with a large lamprey attached under his gills (so they do 
appear late in the season, at least on coho), but with firm flesh, and a 
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fine fighter. I worked back into the entrance to test out Marquette 
Bay (where I had marked some fish at about the 20-foot level on the 
way out) and still get home for dinner. I marked a huge school as I 
came in the entrance channel and shortly thereafter had a hit on the 
black-and-gold (now at 35 feet). That was the end of the action for 
the session; it was just good to find something that would strike. It 
takes time and effort between fish now. Chuck brought home noth- 
ing, but had some releases. So it is not quite over, though less favor- 
able weather is headed our way and could prove the decisive factor 
for season’s end. Then again, we have had three full months of it this 
year, which seems about a month more than last (when bad weather 
struck, and stuck, in late August). 

[September 19] The last several days have not been promising, 
each being gray and windy and unpleasant. The same was supposed 
to hold true for today, so when bright sky and calm descended on the 
afternoon I had to go out and test the waters, even if it was destined 
to be short due to an evening obligation. I went with Chuck Weiss on 
board to the West Entrance at about 3:45 and put down in the 60- 
foot trench headed east toward Windswept Shoal and the nets. We 
set a hot orange and a black-and-gold deep (32 feet and 35 feet) with 
another hot orange and a gold Nailer plug up (24 feet and 27 feet). 
Time was short, so we proceeded directly to Windswept Shoal and 
southwest along the nets—and marked very little on the way. What 
we did see was mostly on or near the bottom and not active. We had 
no releases and really found nothing to fish for. We retraced our 
progress to the entrance and back into Marquette Bay, again finding 
little—only an incidental fish at odd depths. We had to pull up 
shortly after 5:00, when I discovered an unreleased lady pink on the 
deep orange line. I feel more strongly than ever that whatever is 
scheduled to change has changed and the fish are sniffing out flow- 
ing water. We had an hour or so that the weather people said we 
would not have and that was good; the report for the next few days is 
poor and I suspect the season is about over. 

[September 22] The weather is behaving, now, more and more 
like it is really September; though it remains unseasonably warm 
(with daytime temperatures still approaching seventy), the skies more 
readily darken and fill with storms. The fishing has changed consid- 
erably and I have stayed home. At a meeting this morning the change 
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came into better focus. Mark Clymer reported that friends of his, 
while on lunch break, caught three good salmon off a dock located 
on Point Brulee, and Mike Krino noted that the brown trout are 
hitting very well, that these fish are schooling in the shallow waters 
of the West End, and that friends of his, having tangled with eleven 
or more of them, came in with four or five fish taken out of Chase’s 
Cut (between Long Island and Marquette Island). So it would appear 
that both the resident salmonids and the resident trout are gathering 
in the shallows and preparing their spawning behaviors. Even more 
important, Krino reported that over the weekend fishermen gathered 
in flocks in St. Martin Bay, mostly in the northwest sector not far 
from the mouth of the Carp River. He said that over seventy boats 
were present on Saturday (September 19) and that even in Sunday’s 
bad weather there were at least fifty boats—and this pretends no 
account of the fishermen in boats in the river mouth and on the 
banks of the river itself, where they line up shoulder to shoulder and 
employ tactics many of us do not care for. All reports feature fine 
catches from the area. This pretty well signals the end of what has 
been a fine and long open-water salmon season in the waters of the 
north shore. There should be some fine autumn brown trout fishing 
and occasional catches of immature king salmon that have not 
joined the homing schools, but what remains is largely someone 
else’s game. 
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I cannot approach the counting without some cautions. First, I 
propose to account here on/y for my fish; I am not counting Larry’s 
or those of any other fisherman who happened to be in my boat 
except as an observer. Second, like Larry I am an amateur and have 
fished only as an amateur. I have also fished predominantly alone, 
which seems consistent with the nature of our small-boat, light- 
tackle, shallow-water fishery, and have thus noted each occasion 
when I have taken a guest or other fisherman (including Larry) 
aboard. 

Larry suggested, in 1986 when he outfitted the Aquasport and 
first sent me out on the waters and then guided me into the pursuit 
of the king salmon, that I keep a journal. I was far too busy and far 
too smart in that first season to take his advice, though toward the 
end of it I remembered and thought maybe I should have. I thus 
began the journal the following spring as a natural outgrowth and 
continuation of another journal I was keeping at the time (the 
insanely curious might look up my Ripples from the Breezes: A Les 
Cheneaux Anthology, 1988, pp. 747-66). It was to be no more than 
a personal record and so a guide to future years. We had no idea 
until much later that it might pretend to become a book. 
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My record does not reflect how many fish I (or any other 
fisherman) might have killed, only those that came along in the 
natural course of a mildly fanatical summer. Others have done and 
can do even better. We think we are good and have an even chance 
of getting better as the fishery expands; we do not pretend to exper- 
tise, which can be possible only as the fishery matures. If expertise 
were involved we could get around the obvious matter of luck —the 
afternoon, for instance, when one black-and-gold Northport Nailer 
on one rod attracted more than two dozen hits while another black- 
and-gold, finally even fished at the identical depth, registered only 
one. Or what really happens when the water goes dead. In 1986 it 
was in early July. There were eight or nine days when I simply could 
not get a hit. In 1987 it was in early August. For almost two weeks 
nothing seemed to work —and we tried a lot of different things and 
talked to a lot of others who were also trying a lot of different 
things. Finally these periods do come to an end and perhaps that is 
the wisest thing that can be said about them given the current state 
of the art. 

My records indicate that in 1986 July fishing was spotty, per- 
haps due to the dry spell early in that month and because I was a 
rank beginner, while especially early August (before the bad 
weather descended at the end of that month) was extremely produc- 
tive. This year the dry spell came in August, and July looks to have 
been the Month of the King Salmon in this corner of the lake. This 
much suggests a pattern that can vary annually because of indeter- 
minable factors. What is sure is that in these Lake Huron waters 
adjacent to Michigan’s eastern Upper Peninsula the enthusiastic 
fisherman alone in a small boat with his own light tackle and choice 
of downrigging equipment can take healthy and desirable king 
salmon in easily accessible water during the months of June, July, 
August, and September. And if he wants he can extend his season 
to include the September-October (even, in some years, November) 
run up the river of the mature and dying fish. The brown trout 
fishery, in roughly the same waters, commences even earlier. The 
lake trout are problematic, for they are fished commercially by the 
tribes in our waters, but, and for the same reason, there is substan- 
tial hope for a sport fishery for this species redeveloping in Les 
Cheneaux waters. The Les Cheneaux perch fishery is legendary and 
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SUMMARY 


measures to protect and preserve it as well as the other sport species 
found among the islands are well under way. The future in all of 
these departments looks bright, but that is another subject. 

Larry has fished the waters of the north shore for king salmon 
longer and better than any other man I know. If he did not invent 
this fishery he was certainly among the first to discover it and to 
him I happily defer all matters of hard knowledge of what we do. 
He has been kind enough to let me pick his brain and therein lies 
such credibility as we can claim. The tally I present is just a record 
of what happened to me, mostly in my own boat while targeting 
king salmon (though one can hardly be entirely exclusive on that 
score), and only that. I have included all the other information I 
could about what happened to other fishermen in other boats as a 
means of rounding out the picture of our fishery, but I intend my 
count to be no more than representative of what one amateur can 
do in a single season in his own boat and without professional help 
fishing for king salmon in what may be the most distinctive fresh- 
water salmon fishery in the world. 
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June: 


July: 


August: 


September: 


Totals: 


NORTH SHORE CHINOOK 


King Salmon 
Brown Trout 


King Salmon 
Atlantic Salmon 
Brown Trout 


King Salmon 
Coho Salmon 
Pink Salmon 


King Salmon 
Coho Salmon 
Pink Salmon 


King Salmon 
Atlantic Salmon 
Coho Salmon 
Pink Salmon 
Brown Trout 


“48 fish 


19 

1 

LZ 
32 fish 


It 
2 
8 


itch 


84 
1 
3 

20 (not including many RTW) 
8 


Tle fsh 
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About Larry and Phil 


Phil Pittman began his career as a professor of English Litera- 
ture; he taught Nineteenth Century Poetry (both Romantic and 
Victorian) and Nonfictive Prose at Vanderbilt University, The Uni- 
versity of Victoria, B. C., and Marshall University, Huntington, W. 
Va.—if that is of any interest at all to the buyer of a book on 
fishing. It may be of greater interest that he for several years taught 
John Voelker/Robert Traver’s “Testament of a Fisherman” as a 
paradigm of what Romanticism really is. Because, though he pre- 
fers Scotch whiskey to Voelker’s Bourbon, he too has always hoped 
to catch a mermaid and thus escape the more mundane and consid- 
erably less interesting affairs of the city. This, you will understand, 
is a most serious business, so in 1980 he moved north to the Les 
Cheneaux community in Michigan’s eastern Upper Peninsula to 
pursue the matter full-time and to write different sorts of books 
from those at first encouraged and then discouraged within his 
academic context. He learned to catch a kind of fish new to the area 
moderately well, and that is what this book is about. In 1990 he 
caught his mermaid. So he is stuck where he is—and loves it and 
intends to stay, hoping to catch more fish. 
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NORTH SHORE CHINOOK 


Larry Simonsen is the true pioneer of small boat, light tackle 
salmon fishing in the northern corner of Lake Huron. He found the 
fish here before others knew what they were and struggled almost 
single-handed to learn how to catch them. He kindly helped Pitt- 
man, in the second year becoming his fishing partner and agreeing 
to the collaboration that North Shore Chinook celebrates. 
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The king salmon is an extremely exciting fish to 
catch. In the upper Great Lakes it is commonly caught 
from charter boats with professional skipper-guides and 
relatively heavy tackle. That spoils the real fun. The Lake 
Michigan ports have been overburdened by this tactic as 
surely as they have been by the sport fishing mentality 
that induces four states to dump annually over eighteen 
million salmon into that lake for the put-and-take pleasure 
of its anglers. The fish have naturally migrated, over for- 
aged their target feed species, gone deep, stunted, and so 
become both harder and less fun to catch. In northern 
Lake Huron, on the other hand, king salmon plants have 
remained reasonable, forage species are plentiful, and the 
sport fish stocks are thriving. NORTH SHORE CHINOOK 
tells the story of an entirely distinct small boat, light 
tackle, shallow water sport fishery that could be the model 
for other Lake Huron ports. As opposed to deep water 
school fishing,.the northern Lake Huron fishery calls for 
exploring sometimes remarkably shallow bottom struc- 
tures with what may seem exceedingly light tackle—most 
often one angler versus one fish (sometimes more than 
one), thirty pounds of fish on ten pound test line or less. 
It is a good story about what may be one of the most excit- 
ing and distinctive sport fisheries in the world and the 
only book to address the particular pleasures and prob- 


lems of this kind of fishing. Q 
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North Shore Chinook: Lake Huron Salmon on Light Tackle $16.95 
Used, Good 


